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formist, whether High Church, Brond Church, or Low Church. 
instead of being, as he styled himself, 
‘an Evangelical of the Ei licals,” to hold the 
views, say of Pusey, or of Maurice, or even of St. Francis and 
St. 1 de Paul, there ise reason to sw that the love 
of his fellow-men for Christ's sake would have burned less 
brightly im his soul, or been a less prolific source of * labours 
more abundant’ for their good. It is poor work to try to make 
‘capital for any peculiar form of the Christian creed out of excel 
lences which are the glory of the creed at large; and we must 
against the giving up to party what is in truth the orna- 

ament of our common Christianity. 

Wo have ventured to look forward to some future biographer, 
who will skilfully employ the abundant accessible materials in 
constructing a full and final portraiture of one, who played so 
remarkable « part in the social history of our time, and grew s0 
deeply into the heart of the English nation. We are persuaded 

task will be easier in this caso than it bas proved in 
many others, Lord Shaftesbury’s mind and character were 
thoroughly English, and singularly free from complexity, As 
we stony him in his own ample records of his thoughts, feelings, 
and actions, scarcely anything stands out more prominently than 
his transparent simplicity and straightforwardness—the absence 
from his montal structure of all subtlety, versatility, or mani- 
foldness. Even that there should be two sides to a question, 
two views which are complementary to each other, never appears 
to occur to him. His ideas were evidently of slow growth in 
his carly manhood, bat when once formed they became stereo- 
typed, and admitted of no enlargement or modification. While 
the world was in ferment around him, and new knowledge, 
flowing in from every quarter, was remoulding in many parti- 





of enforcing them,’ by saying that * man: uy man: 
subjects might be Read teers the Nows-book of 734, aod 
inserted in the Diary of 1884, without any fear of detection.’ 
It is true that such immobility of mind has its inconveniences. 
When all are moving on, to stand still is to be left behind, and 
the result is uncomfortable isolation, loss of sympathy, and 
rupture of cherished ties. From these consequences Lord 
Shaftesbury, as we shall sec, was by no means exempt. Bat 
tothe biographer or student of character this singleness, this 
unchanging 
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and betrayed itself alike in the of his features when 
in and the somewhat sombre and melancholy mood in 
whi interests and encountered the vicis- 


hich he entertained the 
situdes of life, But his unhappy experience in childhood 


to show, that the recollection of his own early miseries burnt 

into his sensitive nature an undying hatred of tyranny, and an 

apeibla syrspethy ae its victims; a ve ped to 

juip him to become the ardent champion of the repre 

Me Tiused, of oppressed women and children, of the * waif 

and strays ’—those pitiful outcasts who crowd the dark corners 
of the stately structure of our civilization, 

His three years at Harrow were marked by an incident worth 
recording, because he himself traced back to it the earliest 
impulse to the choice of his mature manhood. Wall alone 
one day down the hill, he encountered ee coeiben are ting 
out Bacchanalian songs, as they staggered along with a coffin 
containing the remains of a deceased comrade, Presently turning: 
a corner they let their burden slip from their nerveless hands, 
and broke out into foul and horrible | ‘Struck with 
unspeakable horror at the pen scene, the Ind, after gazing at 
it for a fow moments as spell. boun, registered a vow that 
with God's help he would make the cause of the poor his own. 
Nearly seventy years afterwards, by a remarkable coincidence, 
it was on the very same spot that he related this anecdote to the 
Head-master, Dr, Butler, now the Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in answer to a casual question, whether any par- 
ticular incident had led him to dedicate bis life to the cause 


of the ea and wretched. 

On Harrow the young Lord sey} (for so we mast 
call him till his accession to the earldom in his Shag year) 
was to the eare of = private tutor, a family con~ 


transferred 
nection, who lived in Derbyshire, and where, if he learned 
nothing else, he acquired a taste for the innocent pleasures of w 
rustic existence, Going up thence at eighteen to Chriet Church, 
Oxford, he began to take life in greater earnest, and made up for 
lost time by such exemplary assiduity in his studies, that to his 
own intense surprise he came out of the schools « first-class 
man in Classics in 1822. Little is recorded of him after this, 
till in his twenty-sixth year he entered Parliament as member 
for Woodstock after Peep cir cast yeay nen 
jive entry in his diary, di ‘on his twenty-! irthday, 
SS! shower iat he bad travelled abroad in Ae Taceapaltia 
passed 
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India Board he basin es Kesavan pooh oi eae 
he could discover how to set about them, ‘Then his sppoint- 
ment to be a Commissioner in Lunacy, a which his death 
alone vacated, opened to him a sphere work which was a 
good training for wider philanthropical labours, Yet it was 
not till 1888 that the decisive call came, which determined the 
fature complexion of his life. Circumstances then placed him 
at the parting of the Should he pursue a political career, 
and seck the high offices which in the ondinary course of things 
seomed within bis reach? Or should he turn his back on 
power, wealth, and comparative ease, to fling bimself into « 
ceaseless struggle for the poor and opj ? Compelled to 
choose between the alternatives, ho laid the matter before his 
wife, painting in dark colours the sncrifices tho latter would 
entail, and the burden it would lay on her young shoulders, and 
awaited the verdict from her lips. It came without hesitation. 
‘It is your aa the consequences we must leaye, Go forward, 
‘Y 





and to victor) 

The die was thus cast, the Rubicon crossed, and this was how 
the critical moment arrived. In the latter part of the last 
century, owing to the development of machinery and the appli- 
cation of steam-power, an enormous extension had been given 
to the cotton manufnetures of England, The it centres 
where they were carried on became studded with vast a 
surrounded by a densely crowded population ; and » 
for the labour of women and children had been created, which 
gave rise to frightfal abuses and cruclties. A traffic, as revolt- 
ing as the slave-traflic of Africa, had sprung up; gangs of 
ehild;jobbers scoured the country to entrap or purchase thom 
sands of little children of either sex, from five years old and 
upwards, to sell them into the bondage of factory slaves, The 
misery and the waste of life were terrible. Day and night the 
iron wheels of the unresting machinery droned and burred with 
maddening iteration ; amidst the unceasing din, in an 
atmosphere polluted by stench and thick with the. choking 
‘flew’ of the cotton, myriads of these tender little victims were 
forced to labour, under the lash of brutal overlookers, till nature 

vo way, or death brought a merciful release. During the 

A keahesd ‘of the present century several attempts were made 

jeviate these horrors by legislative onactments, but, what 
with the influence of the great millowners, and the j 
of the political econamists, no effectual remedy was 
At length, in 1831, Mr, Sadler, the Member for Newark, took 
Wed question in earnest, and introduced into the House of 
mons the famous ‘Ten Hours Bill,’ the object of whicl 
was 
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Harrowby, who was shortly afterwards sworn in as Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
sey anust, pees return from this digression to the great 
‘le over the charter of the factory hands, 
ny ‘en re Bae Tn carrying it on, Lord Ashley was as 
thorough in action, at we have seen him to be in ive. He 
was not content to receive reports from others of the facts on 
which his Parliamentary agitation was based. To see ¢ 
thing for himself was Sie favariable rule, cost what it 
Fetatiar aritinep lata este of heart-ease or of 
health, Southey, for whom he entertained a lively Tine 
es early counselled him to abstain from making himself an 
itness of the horrors he was striving to abate, warning or 
tat the distressful recollections would be durnt in 
soul, to the aaery at his health and mental activity; bat iS 
advice had no t, Many were the j wi toh pel 
Ashley made to Lancashire and Yorkshi ey dan gel Site 
personally examined the mills, the machinery, the dwellings x 
the operatives, and saw the workers and their work in every 
aspect and particular. It was this first-hand knowledge that 
enabled iim to to present his case in Parliament with an authority 
and a vividness which compelled attention, and sometimes almost 
electrified the House. Besides, to judge fairly of the immense 
sncrifices which this thoroughness entailed upon him, it must 
‘be remembered that during the fourteen years’ struggle for the 
Ten Hours Bill, that was far from being the only baile which 
he fought in the interests of humanity. In fact, as soon as he 
get out in the world’s eyes as the champion of the oa 
factory hands, every other suffering class looked upon 
the les who was to cleanse the Augean stable Tri its accu- 
mulated mass of pollution, and piteously invoked his aid, 
Ae these superadded Inbours a few words may here be fitly 


MIN 1840, be took up the came of the infant chimney-sweeps, 
who, notwithstanding — attempts to allevinte their 
terrible wrongs, were Sai being driven naked up the foul flues, 
where they were exposed to be scorched, roasted alive, or 
stifled, and from whence they often came down with bruised 
and excoriated bodies, to pass the hours of rest naked on the 
soot-heap, and contract tormenting skin-disease from the 
villainous stuff. Successful here, wioat delay ho moved for 
an enquiry into the employment of women and children in 
mines and collieries, and in various trades which the Factory 
Acts did not touch; and when two afterwards the first 
Report, dealing with mines and colli ies, was presented, it 

revealed, 
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oe ie acca mies of ap aaah ae eet i easy 
maj and at ran 

Session, that of 1847, it was once more Daeeget 1a; 

os timo with better prospects, since the Com Law agita: 
Pp ee the way, and Lord J, Russell’s Admimis- 

Pion kat me converts to the cause. During the 

ceding autumn and winter Lord Ashley had been working 

basily for it in the manufacturing istrict, refusing all over- 

‘tures from his friends to postponn the decisive battle till he 

east lanl aca ima in the House of Commons; and 

when the critical moment arrived, he lingered about the lobbies, 

consumed by Jotense anaiety, and dreamed nig as sd ae 

the Bill, ns dt he wareistll 46 charge of it. 

not coated to be beats thi ae it a rere 

roused and impatient the countr; i 

the second reading by a aes of 103,and the a 

majority of 63. in the Lords, where, better late than never, the 
mustored strongly in support, it passed through the 





the benatts (e hath conferred upon us? God, in Bs aes a 
the work, nd it that these operatives may receive 
sulvation, und call upon the namo of tho Lord | Praised be the 
praised be the Lord, in Chriet Joss!" 

So ended the fourteen yenrs’ battle on behalf of the poor 
women and children who bad been ground down in the slavery 
of the cotton-mills. Yet there was still somethii y ron 
to guard the ion which bad been thus bi won 5 
Lord Ashley, See eaminitaanane iia baton tae 
to the discomfiture of bis bitter opponent, Mr, pee 
able in his own person to head the ie gh fo humanity, It 

urs a days Le. 


so as to keep the machinery pias the te of the time. The 
result was the limitation af the labour to ten 
hours daily was evaded in reality, without any literal infringe- 
ment of the Inw which could be easily detected ; for the hands 

were detained in the works the wl ten hors ua tele 
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public conduct, and to his dealings with men as earnest for 
religion as himself, an unpleasant taint of factiousness and even 
of insolence, Of these remarks the justification will appear in 
our potices of the remaining thirty-four years of his prolonged 
career ; but we hasten to add, that while in our critical estimate 
of bis life and character we feel bound to recognize in him some 
of those errors, those blemishes, which are incident to human 
infirmity, the nobility of his nature remained unimpaired, and 
he still stood dly before the world as one whose life was 
animated by the highest religious principle, and was laid as a 
whole burnt sacrifice upon the altar of God. 

Tt was an interesting public tribute that was paid to him, 
when, in moving the writ for Bath to fill the vacancy left by 
his accession to the peerage, Sir Robert Inglis said that Lord 
Ashley's life had been consecrated, in accordance with the 
memorable inscription of the groat Haller, *Christo in pasperi- 
bas’—to Christ in His poor. Repeated were the proofs given 
in after years that this consecration had not worn ont. The 
very day after he took his seat, he moved the second reading of 

ill for the Inspection and Registration of Lodging Houses ; 

a measure which speedily passed into law, and proved so 
successful in abating the monstrous evils arising from the 
crowding of the poorest and most helpless, amidst filth and 
stench, as thick as men, women, and children could be huddled 
» in unventilated rooms, that it elicited from Charles 
Dickens the praise of being the brst Act ever passed by an 
English Legislature. In the same year Lord Shaftesbury re- 
newed his championship of the little chimney-sweeps, and from 
time to time he pleaded their cause down to 1875, when, after 
a whole century of enquiry, debate, and legislation, the emanci- 
pation of these most oppressed and tortured of all children on 
the face of the earth was finally achieved. Two years later, 
Lord Shaftesbury took in hand a Bill to provide accommodation 
for the poor who were turned out of their homes by the opera~ 
tions of * improvement Companies’; and at the same time he 
procured further legislation to bring common lodging-houses 
under more thorough inspection and control, so as in a measure 
to purify that Inferno in which nine-tenths of the crimes perpe~ 
trated in the metropolis were planned and plotied, And, as if 
‘this was not sufficient for one Session he initinted at the same 
period his assault on juvenile mendicancy and crime, by a 
speech which had tho curious result of briaging him a challenge 
to fight a duel from the Earl of Mornington, on the ground that 
in illustrating his argument he bad quoted « judgment of Lord 
Eldon’s, depriving that nobleman of the care of oe ihe 
children. 
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It is but fair to remark, that the irritabilits Sod peerishineaty 
perceptible in the foregoing entries, were lo ly in ieee 
measure due to the unceasing strain and worry arising 

its, succession to the family estates 





no money payable for a whole and I not & young man. 
Seery pond—and ‘spend T must on many thingy--ie 


Undaunted, however, at the gloomy prospect, he made up his 
mind that, as far as it could bo prevented by any personal 
sacrifice, no one should be able to reproach the keeper of athers™ 
vineyards with having neglected his own. To this effect the 
entries follow in rapid succession. ‘Shockimg state of 
—most build others, cost what it atl «Found a Scripture 
reader for the forests and steppes of Woodlands and Horton.’ 
‘No school of any kind at Pentridge. Determined, under God, 
to build one, and may He the work!’ ‘Oh, if instead 
of one hundred thousand por to pay in debt, I had that sume 
to expend, what good I might dol’ *There are things here to 
make one's flesh creep, and I have not a farthing to set them 
right’ It soon became evident that he could not afford to 
occupy St, Giles's, and after a few months we find this entry :— 

‘This I to leave * tho Suint” for a i 
for ever! Hania’ Sotho Thor's; “Jot Him oe ad NT Eke 
“as it seemeth Him good!" T do love and cherish the spot, and 
pray that God will lift up tho light of His countenance upon it, and 
‘all its people 1" 

But dismal entries soon aceur again, ‘Made up my mind 3 
must sell old family pictures, must sell old family estates,’ 
‘Sent to St. Giles’s for two more pictures to be sold, The house 
is falling, and must be repaired; will not do it from any fand 
or revenue by which monies devoted to religion, charity, or 
cottage buil would be diverted.” He hed already entirely 
restored his old parish church, ill as be could afford it, having 
declined Pace # penny on his own house till the vill 
House of God was rescued from its shameful decay. But the 
pressure continued, even grew worse; and ten years later we come 

across 
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them, made blasphemous answers to Seriptnral questi 

Seis end eed oc oi treed rows aga 

dovils, ‘waa stormed and carried over and over ¥, 
sree and tho 


wickedanss. 
With no strength in it but ite purpose, the school stood it all ont, 
wad mado its way.’ 

The Rag; chool movement, being what is called unde- 
nominational, brought Lord Shaftesbury into intimate connee- 
tion with the evangelists and philanthropists of Nonconformity. 
Of this he speaks in his diary apologetically, but with firm 
conyiction of its propricty, Thus on one occasion he writes i— 





i CS aaah ib idle of ¢ Diesen ‘school, 

was to see & in the mi a sur 

aeaee b ee a het TUE their efforts, yet it waa woll 
lone.” 

The toil which the success of the movement entailed on Lord 
Shaftesbury grew to extraordinary ions, When there 
Dargai ti affiliated to the Union, and 
each on its show-day claimed his presence to preside, 7 
and distribute prizes, = it may iecieogioet (ieee es 
addition made to the demands on his strength. It was charac~ 
teristic of his unflinching pursuit of his object, that he always 
insisted on keeping these schools down to the level of the mire 
and gutter, so long as the mire and gutter oxisted. ‘1 feel,’ he 
used to say, ‘that my business lies in the gutter, and 1 have not 
the least intention to get out of it.’ We need the less, however, 
to linger on this branch of his work, inasmuch as it has been 
already graphically described in an article from his own pon in 
this Review written forty years ago.* We will only add, that 
one of the most splendid and touching of unbought ovations, 
ever bestowed on a pale benefactor, was that which was giten. 
him on his eightieth birthday in his character of President of 
the Ragged School Union. 

‘The interest taken by Lord Shaftesbury in this peculiar 


* Boe * Qcawranuy Recvanw,’ vol. 79, pp. 197 and folloming. 





class 
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ny. 
litics’ were ackendinatel Yo his pbilekbatical aga 
views ; and statesmen seemed to him in the main good 
or bad, as they we or hindered his cherished aims, 
as it may pane heey politician for half a 
who tide of hie or tongue, was the 
going man ie ihe iar Lord Palmerston. Family ties 
have bad something to do with this, but not much, For 
Loe step-father Shaftesbury felt a wine, even an 
admiration and love, Newtons loes this come out 
eae clearly than in the entries in the ay Bale eee 
statesman’s last i and just after his death ; 
i t , spare him. *P. is betas 
blessed.” * Untoose the peg, and all will be adrift ; inna 
is that peg.’ ‘In fearf anxiety about Palmerston ; he is” 
ei true Englishman left in public life’ * There goes 
mus Romanorum. What an instrument he has been in 
in of the Almighty.’ ‘Palmerston was the 


Bal 





BEE 


inted, under God's Providence, to which all the vessels of 
i State were linked, and so the fleet was held to its moorings. 
It is now cast down ; the ships are sot afloat without rudder or 


ind he drift in crery direction over the broad 
the whole Jament is concentrated in the following out 


ee ere T lose a man 
who, I knew, osteomed and loved me far every other mam 
living. He showed it in action of his hoart, in every oxproa— 


ad & Minister, His soci! Peas infinitely agreeable ee Tt 





activo 
Pareta type pp ipeserg yee pest g 
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cannot find any one human being who will speak a word on bis 
behalf. He is universally distrusted, and that by everyone, 
from a prince toa beggar.” Mr, Bright, who fought ‘strenuously 
against the Ten Hours Bill as the advocate of |-owners, 
is touched off in such phrases as theses * Most awfully reviled 
by Messrs. Bright, Ke.’ ; ‘Bright was ever my most malignant 
ent.’ Under date 1867, we find Lord Derby, Mr, Disraeli, 

and Mr, Gladstone, all tarred with the same free brush :— 
‘Gladstone ig governed by tho greed of place and salary and 
Dieracli is no better, Hero are two tigera ovor a carcasc, 
Sod lens one icles to drive the offer away thom: tha bbiiatvig € 


* Voili co que nous sommes”! as the chiffonicr enid over tho dewd 
our, 


‘The scanty justice done by Lord Shaftesbury to the two great 
rivals for power, mentioned in the last extract, arose primarily 
from the [piney through which he viewed their conduct, 
‘The one be distrusted because of his rooted attachment to High 
Church principles; the other, because he could not 
him any principle at all. Of Mr. Gladstone we repeatedly 
come across notices of this kind: ‘Gladstone is on a level 
with the rest; he gave no support to the Ten Hours Bill’ 
Palmerston must soon be removed, and his successor Gladstone 
will bring with bim the Manchester school for colleagues and 
al , 2 hot Tractarian for Chancellor, and the of 
Oxtord for an ecclesiastical adviser. He will succumb to every 
preseure, the pressure of a Constitutional and Conservative 
policy. Of Mr, Disraeli, on his becoming Premier, we find the 
following sketch :— 

*Disracli, Prime Minister! Ho ie 1 Hebrew; this is a good thing, 
We is & man sprung from an inferior station ; another good ole 
these days, as showing the liberality of our institution, is 

leper,” without principle, without feelin withont ro to any- 


sod os will conti voli ding: optayttdg that de good eal 
sai aiid hoegh ts Geek ol coh cose 


Shortly after we read: ‘Dizzy is secking everywhere for 
support. He is all things to all men, and ing to any one, 
He cannot make up his mind whether to be Evangelical, Neo- 
logian, or Ritualistic; he is waiting for the highest bidder.’ 
Then {ater + *L admire the abilities of the man, but not his use 
ofthem, There is nothing really to admire in him, beyond the 
possession of talents.’ Once more, after the return from Berlin 

as 
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despicable reptile of the human race, After ail this, it would 
be absurd tera Sey Pe 


new large ward must in Bedlam—calls the service at 
Se Alban’ 6 Hotties, sche, weratap ot Sas Sad eee 
Qy tiie piesa O:Lanhipetgs Church of those men who, 
Seria duste taearts are: Ent ‘atican, still eat the broad of the 
Establishment and undermine her’—tickets Ritaali: the 
phelnartan declan iasjbal oa vole for Sian 
lopkins, Tate or > ie greatest uses it 

eon ct ee ngs the 
house down by exclaiming that he would rather worship with 


i 
2s 





the 
religion as ‘sensuous'—pronounces them ‘ecclesiastical Ju- 
dases, pretending belicf in the Holy Scriptures, betraying the 
Son ‘of Man with a kiss'—loathes Dr, Jowett's thealog 
characterizes ‘ Ecce Homo’ as * the most pestilential book ever 
vomited from the jaws of bell’—and even charges with in- 
decency the s application of the descriptive term £1 1 to 
a passage in Penrateuch. Nor is his own party in the 
Chureh less interested in discounting his scornful utterances. 
He is continually complaining of the ‘ Evangelical goes 
whom he cannot rely upon, and will not attempt to lead—now 
utterly intolerant, and now so cold and insincere that Meroz 
would be to them of promptitude—so disunited that 
aah aie sic h Coventry with such a 
jent—so ill-affected to himself Fiat in his old age 
Jy deelared he had received treatment from them he 
a nover received from any isomer ‘High Chorchmen,’ 
he said, ‘Roman Catholics, even infidels, have hae friendly to 
only enemies bave been the Evangelicals.’ 
SRE RIS ar ce eye but it eannot 
be fairly passed over, because it entered very largely into the 
Rone eee cent the Earl in the Jattor part of his career, 
exposed him at times to considerable obloquy. He was 
Hot the loss in request ana noble figure-bead to embellish’ 





hosge number of the societies connected with the 
Evangel 3 and under bei of the annual » 
which he ag almays © ex ver as president, 


aero he used to exclaim ; ea 
letters and chairs eat me up ;” “no end oer spe 
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but according to the conditions of their environment, and the 
new phenomena and experiences of the life they live. Some of 
a peda cea contented cease to be either attainable or 
desirable, and other objects come into view in their place, New 
and ‘means of usefulness disclose themselves from 
time to time: opportunities are embraced; and in this way 
an institution, if it has real vitality in it, assumes a form and 
character of its own and is able to adapt itself all the more 
readily to the pressing needs of changing times, because 
its character has not been fixed and stereotyped a to 
the views which were prevalent in the age of its birth. Tt is 
some compensation for the absence of venerable traditions, and 
ancient statutes, if a modern institution, such as the University 
of London, is for this very reason, all the freer to placo itself in 
harmonious relations with new surroundings, and to undertake 
new work. Herein the corporate life of institutions often 
resembles, not inaptly, a human life. A man’s career, his 
character, his destiny, do not often correspand exactly to the 

ceived plans of his its, or even to his own. He 
‘traces out the chart of his life, he chooses for himself his pursuit, 
his creed, his party. But new conditions affect him, ‘Fresh 
woods and pastures new’ invite him. Some of the avenues, by 
which he hoped to find his way to honour and usefulness, prove 
to be aturely closed; some others, from which he bad 
hoped Tat little, prove to be fall of promise. If he be a wise 
man, be will not rebel against these conditions. He will be 
fain to ssy with Wordsworth :— 





‘Not for this 
Faint I, nor mourn, nor murmur; othor git 
wwe followed ; for such loss I would believe 
Abundant recompenso,” 


He will recognize in the teaching of experience the ‘divinity 

that shapes our ends ;’ will balance fairly the losses and the 

gains of life ; will not indulge in vain regrets over the lost or 

the impossible ; but will make the most of the actual and the 

cable, thankful if only, even by ways which he knew not, 

has been enabled to achieve the best of which he is capable, 
and to Jead a noble and fruitful life. 

One of the characteristics of the new University, to which, 
in its early days, the greatest importance was attached, dise 
appeared after twenty years’ once, The original Charter 
em the Senate to receive, as candidates for degrees, no 
other is than students in University and King’s Colleges, 
and other affiliated institutions named ia the Charter. Among 

these 
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of terms or the performance of nominal acts or exercises, Encl 
br is Foknce as the result of examination only; and at each 
thee jtirements become more exacting ; Doctor 
Scones Master of Arts, being called on to give evidence 
of considerably fuller and more thorough know! than that 
required for the Bachelor's d in the same ty. All 
candidates, whatever be their ultimate destination, must enter 
by the one wicket-gate of matriculation, It would that 
the theory, on which the scheme for this examination is framed, 
is, that the youth of sixteen or upwards, if well instructed at 
|, and competent to enter on a higher course of academic 
study ought to have attained a certain elementary, but not 
|, knowledge in each of the three See of 
Oi guage, (2) Pure Science or Mathematics, (3) Physics or 
imental Science. Certain alternatives pec 
cach ment; but in no oncof the threeis 
accepted as nn for a reasonable amount of attainment 
in either of the other two, At this early stage of his caroer the 
student is not encouraged to specialize, or to select his own line, 
But afterwards, at every step in his progress—at the Inter 
mediate eteratatloiy at the degree of P Bachelor, and at the 
degree of Doctor or Master—a larger choice of options is 
to him, the range of subjects he is required to take ap 
narrower, and the character of the examination becomes 
more searching. The whole educational fabric reared by = 
Senate and its examiners would seem to resemble a 
which the basis is broad, and each successive layer pee 
smaller in area. Many complaints have boon made, both of the 
severity, and of the breadth of the matriculation examination 5 
but hitherto the Senate has always refused to recone a 
ae as qualified to become a candidate for any degree, whe 
by passing successfully through this portal, given 
evidence of the possession of at least the elements of a Liberal 
education. It is probably for this reason that matriculation bas 
come to serve many yale not at first contemplated, Tt is 
accepted by anany of the best teachers as a useful form of 
leaving examination—Abiturieaten-Exvamen—ant) many scholars 
are encouraged to present themselves who baye no intention of 
ling to a degree. Originally designed as a terminus a qua, 
lative to a subsequent University course, it has become aleo 
Tecognized as a terminus ad quem, relatively 10 2 good modern 
sehool course; and in bundreds of schools unconnected with 
a University, it — thas been the means of gael the plans 
id encouraging th efforts of teachers. The examination is 
ceigaiel by the Teal and medical aces asa stein 
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to its examinations. The measure, however, which was taken 
in that year, was somewhat hesitating and tentative, A scheme 
was put forth providing inl certi for women 
one general, the other Sc high roficiency. In both examina- 
tions prominence was given to subjects, in which it was 
presumed that women were likely to excel. But 
proved, that a special examination of this kind was not what 
was wanted either by the best of the female students or by their 
teachers, It soon appeared, that the distinctions, w! were 
obtained by women in these examinations, wore not in foc palat 
in subjects which were as especially fominino, but in 
the classical languages in science. Yet an examin to 
which women alone were admissible, was aa! to 
be lenient, and the certificate of success to be of inferior value. 
The leading teachers in schools and colleges of the bi 
rank for women wanted to know, both for themselves and for 
their pupils, how far the instruction were giving corre= 
to what was generally und among mea as the 

standard of a liberal education. They snid in effect: ‘It ie 
premature to map out the mundus intelligibilis, and to say how 
much of it is masculine and how much is feminine. We do 
not and cannot yet know what kinds of intellectual aliment 
nature designed for men and women sespecaltalys The date 
for the decision of this question are not us. Why not 

the iment of letting students find this aut for 

ee? Throw open all the encouragements to learning to 
men and women alike. Have faith in the law of natural 
selection: offer freely the same courses of instruction to both, 
and sce what comes of it. No harm can come of it. At any 
rate it is better to appeal to experience, than to dotermine 
the question beforchand, in the light of a crude, unveri~ 
fied, and possibly, erroneous theory, as to what sort of 
knowledge is best fitted for a woman, or what use abe is likely 
to make of it. Whether, for example, the study of medicine 
may prove to be so fitted, or whether any woman is likely to 
achieve distinction or even moderate success as a ical 
practitioner, is a question which cannot be answered before 
actual trial, Solvitur ambulando. 


free choice, to take advantage of just so much of the system 
of the University, as thoy think likely to be helpfal to them in 
their own efforts after self-improvement, and no more.’ The 
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*Cunctl adsint, moritmqno exspectent promia palma,” 
Examination of results Se = case be the main duty of 
a degree-conferring body in London; and in the discharge of 
its Minty It (ahould (be'ready to wesoguisa Rexperdallp every 
form of sound snd honest aint to perfect its tests, and to 
to its honours the professorially taught man, the Rae 
taught man, and the solitary student, on equal terms. | pro= 
posal to establish ‘Boards of Studies,’ with power to report on 
the results of examination in particular subjects, and om the 
teaching thereof, has been accepted both by the Association and 
by members of Convocation, without, we think, sufficient con- 
sideration, It is difficult to understand by what machinery, 
other than by examination, a central body could determine, that 
the methods of instruction adopted in one college were better 
than those of another, or by what means, other than by the 
publication of the results of examination, it could usefally 
control the systems adopted in colleges. Methods of instruction 
differ, nnd ought to differ. Variety, independence, originality, 
are the great safeguards for genuine improvement in the art 
of teaching; and the criticism of a central body on the mode 
of instruction in an affiliated institution, even if not 
by its teachers as intrusive and aulfra vires, would certainly 
have  mischicvous effect on the freedom and freshness of 
teac! 

But the strongest point in the contention of the 
CAesntiatioa’ ia ‘dhe ccempbstat, fhe the. preset al earsleniea 
‘not in sufficiently close connection with the teaching profession, 
The movement bas been ly promoted by the most 
eminent professors and teachers in n, Who: coma not 

ithont. 
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e 
t well chosen as an outpost ferry 


them certain Egyp tian children to up, —_ ‘that these 
became the ts of the ontire caste of interpreters, who in 
the neat se me the go-betweens between Greek and 

tian, If the mercenaries came, as wos probable, wil 

or si, it is likely that Egyptian women were salen 
them, and that a |. number of half-breeds arose, of whom « 
rliahne caste enti and 





inc in this way ¢! 
months Mr. Petrie has investigated how, and peo 


still be found underground, together with a = goa fo 
pes palace 
‘been 
LGR state is. sometimes revived by the 
infusion of the blood Fc za vigorous health, 20 pier | 
at once to have recovered ponents Ee 
with his new allies, "Templen Pot he go 
restored, on all sides, as we learn from ee a 
inseription still ryed. And it is interesting to find in th 
art of the Salte Kings « marked new ames this 
writes Wiedemann, in sculptured of the 
body grow slimmer and more rsp the pref are worked out 
with greater naturalism, The features of the face, even the 
peepee eer 
ear and nose cially we ma; cern t! i 
talent of the artists.” ‘Kha the new ie se was, vot len oa 
in arms than in art. After securing Egypt from invasion, by 
fixing strong garrisons on its eastern, western, and southern 
borders, Psammitichus marched with his native army ae 
Greck allies into Syria. Ashdod was taken after a 
and inscriptions found at Aradus and re eae that 
tine fell at this time into the hands of he Pharaobse_ 
still more powerful invader came from oe north ; the areal 
and destructive host of the Scythians poured down into Syria, 
Pamnlng and slaying like the Mongol hordes of Inter times. 
Psammitichus was {ain to retire; he is said to have bonght his 














raha anther to vimana 
face of the powerful and warlike 3 


os M ' pry 
tives, and uttered i : 
ber availa’ sar ree 
tent over its pavement, Formerly it was 
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vaised them to higher favour than before. The troops which had 
been sottled at Dapbnm in the ‘Camps,’ he brought to Memphis 
to be his body-guard. Herodotus says, that it was Amasis who 
gave Naueratis to the Greeks to settle in; this is incorrect, 
since the inscriptions found at Naucratis prove beyond a doubt, 
that the city was in the of Greeks before the time of 
Psammitichus 11.; but it may well be that Amasis accorded to 
the city special privileges, and laid the foundation of its great 
prosperity. Mr. Petric’s careful investigations enable us to 
conjecture what it was that Naucratis owed to the favour of 
Amnsis,—the building of the Hellenion, of which we asball 
presently have to speak. 

Amasis entered more fully than his predecessors into the stream 
of the history of the Levant. He conquered Cyprus and the 
cities of Phanicia, and he won victories over the Arabs, He 
won by wisdom what Apries had vainly sought by ans, a 

inant influence in Cyrene; and a fair daughter of that 
city became his queen. He gave fresh impulse to the cutting 
of canals and the extension of agriculture, and we are told that 
in his day there were in Egypt twenty thousand flourishing 
cities, a statement which seems to be an es ‘To bim 
was ascribed the promulgation of the Inw, that every year each 
dweller in t should report to the raler of the district where 
he lived by what means he made a living, those who could 
make no satisfactory statement being condemned to death. 
Perhaps this is the earliest of recorded poor-laws, and it is cer 
tainly the most drastic; whether there was any relation betweem 
itand the flourishing condition of the country, we cannot venture 


to say. 

Tn the delightful dawn of connected European history we see 
Amasisas a wise and wealthy prince, ruling in Egypt at the time 
when Polycrates was tyrant of Samos, and Croesus of Lydia, the 
richest king of his time, was beginning to be alarmed by the 
tapid expansion of the Persian power under Cyrus. We hear 
of Pythagoras visiting him and obtaining letters from him to 
the priests of Egypt, which induced them to communicate to 
that earliest of mystics some of their choicest sccretz, ‘Thales 
was also a welcome guest at the court of Amasis. We need not 
repeat the story, familiar in these days to children, of the 
friendship between Amasis and Polycrates, and how Amasis 
broke of that friendship because he was convinced that some 
calamity impended over Les Wiedemann’s version is 
that Amasis was afraid that he might be landed in difficulties, 
supposing that Polycrates should quarrel with his subjects; bat 
we must confess that the German professor's explanation seems 

to 
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the acropolis and the lower city, At Naucratis there war 
no hill whereon to build an acropolis; the Hellenion, with ite 
mighty walls, took the of a citadel and refuge in case of 
danger. At its gates lay the dwelling-houses of tho city, ite 
streets and docks, Of houses and streets the plan 


Amb diggers of sebach, yet by 
street can be followed, and the wal 


and Ree Rate, is indeed marked, 

Nor is the explanation far to seck, When the swarmr 
thrown off by the parent cities of Greece landed in « country 
inhabited by Thracians or Phrygiane, by wandering Libyan 
tribes or the rude but hardy races of South Italy, hey ae 
a superior race, bringing with them at least the s of 
arts and letters, as well as social order and habits of seli- 
government. Those among whom they settled at once felt 
their superiority; and they had a proud consciousness of it 
themselves. They did not hesitate, even if they were few in 
number, to trace a great circuit for walls, and to set aside 
extensive precincts far their native deities. They know that 
expanding Greece was behind them, and that their compatriots 
would flock after them across the sea, The a 
whom they settled might sometimes hamss them force | 
arms, but had no arts, no civilization, no ideas, which could be 
set up against theirs. They were the force of light invading 
the eames of darkness, and the darkness fell away before 





them, 
But in Egypt the Greeks before the rise of the Persian 
Empire met with a civilization which could dispute with them 
on equal terms, The Hellenic nationality being in its infancy” 
was awed by the venerable institutions and beliefs of the Iand 
of the Nile, Instead of imparting to barbarians the rudiments 
of civil organization, the Greeks of Naucratis stood amazed im 
the presence of a society organized in the most inflexible way- 
Instead of teaching strangers the use of letters, they found 
themselves wondering at scribes who had two or three quite 
different ways of writing, according to the occasion the 
subject. Instead of being able to tempt the cupidity of the 
natives by 0 display of works of archaic Greck art, they had to= 
admire vessels and textile fabrics, images and ornaments, 


desigach 
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by the plates of the volume'before us. “The of Greek 
art from Naucratis, so far‘ns published, ‘obi 

classes of 0] —scarabs, ), and statuettes. scarabs 
“come from the factory of which we have 


the 

| have: been at once taken for works of is 
é or we’ do: ‘sually ene Greeks’ 
Se pethorarobecar peopled Tiarta thar yeni Sas 
proud artistic consciousness of the Grecks had not. 
cand ‘they were not yet ashamed of making b 
Sethe ie Itc 

Sr crak originality and 


factory we find now and theo a trace of " 


Samet anveaha iiciicreaalhe the class which has hither 
-been attributed to Cyrene, we find buman figures, and! more ol 


‘human interest... Bot the conspectus of the earl; 
‘can be dated, it must be remembered, by the itt one 


Sah soapec inwwhich much regard was paid to yes: 


he statuettes of Naucratis are seldom or never of - Exyp 

tian type; rather they are of the mixed character 

observe in’ statues and statuettes from the island of Cyprus. 
are not beautiful, and show litte of the great wave 

of artistic inventiveness which was at the time passing over 

Greece, Of course we must wait until the 





brought from Naucratis; but the first warns us notte 
too much in proof of artistic connection between | 
Greece. ew 


When the military power of Persin became dominant ip 
Egypt, the function of the Greck mercenaries was for'= time 
gone, and their inftuence diminished. And it was eee 

unlikely 


al 
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ests. Ha aswel seeles lee 
‘oke was on the whole extremely uncongenial to the 
dwellers by the Nile, and wounded all their most scttled sentir 
ments, was not long before discontent broke into open 
revolt; and during the fifth and most of the fourtis ccn- 
thre wore Hyp native kings who enjoyed a degree of 
i often quite independent, 
not really reduced to a Persian province until ™.c. 
yeara before the conquest of the country by Alexander the G 
ie dn nob proces ts fra ie obecane cablthes ee 
perl ey se revolt and struggle. But 
our task to sketch the course es cee 


gibt me the in =f janes by ied and ~ invnion of 
Persia by Alexander, there was a hairs enmity, whether 

flaming pp eeoniee oe between the Hellenic race and the 
over-lords of Asia; the ruling States in Greece were oon- 
mses the alert to strike at ar an of the Persian dominions 


sebelah eer open, tn beck, 

Soon hasneboedien a0. Actanaraes fo, the Posse aati 

in 2.0, 464, a revolt broke out in Egypt. The leader was not 

Sree ee ay elles tm a, atone Our surprise 
at this circumstance diminishes if we consider that for ages, 

from the fifteenth Rely onwards, Libyan or i 

mercenaries had been a cl [ef clement in the atmies of Eqypts 


2 ep ere TS 4 in a 

nr should all ou C2 alice for helps ap 

Sahea as ayaa: on the people of Athens, with whom the destruction 

of their pred by Xerxes was a fresh memory, and they did mot 

appeal in vain. There were two hundred Athenian triremos 

stationed at Cyprus, ready for “pd 

were at once ordered to the Nile. 

and two-thirds of Memphis, hemming 

the citadel called the White Fortress. Achwmenes, the 

Tara sony waesisasel vite gros clngisr bpassaeagl 
at his army was wi laughter 

hia fleet — Athenian triremes; he a was 





had from. 

Prosopitis. For Sects jority enabled | 
them to stuincadn charnselvan there; then S| 
in turning aside the water from the branch of the Nile which 
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iniforms bec pre stovhis successors; that they owed their 
clevation to the lasts ene ys elateeet ee 
of these soldiers was Gréck. Of Achoris, who ruled! at the 





by the | "Mendcsina wh. Tbe tend petted es to them and 


counselled (we account of 
ict upon Mri hit was gta 


his army, and the rising of the Nile so hampered 
ments of the Persians that they were eee to retireyand the 
invasion came to nothing, The reign of dig 
nified by visits paid to hy noteworthy (Greek eer 
Eudoxus, tho astronomer; Chrysippus, the physician; amd 
Plato, the philosopher. Letters of introduction from 
secured Eudoxus ocean yaar ha at the | court, As 
regards one of the three, Hisrleleea hy his imagina- 
tion was not unmoved by the wonders of the land, and: that 
there are in writings which but Coxe 
would not have been written. 

‘The successor of Nectancbus, ‘Tacos, | bing sein sheen 
from: | Persia, applied for aid: to ihe is, and procured for 


» and having further secured the Chabrias ax 
leader of his fleet, he felt emboldened to undertake an offensive 
campaign. 


= 
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they should become her masters; and not masters only of bee 
political ogra but also of her learning, her science, ber 
art. % 

authority had scarcely been re-established in 

when Persia in turn succumbed to a new and mighty 
Alexander the Great, having welded into one force the wisdom 
of Greece and the hardy strongth of Macedonia, that 
force to bear with irresistible on the languid and over- 
grown empire of Asia, and it. cram atonce to pi 

no country was the victory of Alexander more rapid or more 
easy than in ‘ity after city opened its gates on his: 
Perens and the throne of the Pharaohs cost him scarcely the 
Ais Soci aiapearat Of course to forces and talents as 








reason to believe that she did not care to resist. Sabaces, the 
Persian satrap of the country, bad fallen at Issus, and the 
Persian garrison was withdrawn to meet the nearer needs of 
the Empire. The Egyptians had no motive for i 


i 
liberator, as a hero belonging to another and more tolerant race 
than the lords rahe thoy were used toobey, Alexander offered. 


were ly with a fiction to make submission in some sense a 


Si aaa mae aims pee 
of Odysseus into Egypt as having taken place, a poem 
iis seater knew Nalberioed imme made up his 


thus 
the Alexandrins came into being. Hence be visited the oasis 
of Ammon, led to the » When the way was lost in the sand, 
by two serpents; and found in that deity a third claimant to 
the honour of having begotten him. x 
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ear and pentetiris. Such abstractions are not to be found in 
‘reek art in its best period, nor are they in the spirit of Greek 
sre elt bu hey muatk the Dew ag soe the ge ee 
gamation LE uaa jonali ideas under 
the just and benign rule oi earlier Ptolemies. 

If we may trust the somewhat over-coloured and flighty 
panegyrics which have come down to us, the material 


of under Ptolemy Philadelphus was most We 
read, though we cannot for a moment trust the figures of Ay 
that in his reign an army of "foot 


soldiers and 40,000 horsemen, 400 elephants and 2000 chariots 
of war. The ficet at the same period is said to have incladed 
1500 large vessels, some of them with twenty or thirty banks of 
oars, Allowing for ion, we must suppose that Egypt 
was then more powerful than it had been since the days af 

Rameses. The namber of towns in Egypt under the early | 
Ptolemies is given by some writers as ove 40,000, = 
But far more noble, and far more durable in its effects than 
any mere material epteeions was the rise at Alexandria of @ 
great literary and scientific school. Among the scholiasts on 
the great and prose-writers of Greece there was no doubt 
much peda, bt literature which was adorned by the 
‘itus, and Bion, and Callimachus, cannot be 


dominate the world’s views in phil 
saw the light first in Alexandria. But if it were our intention 
to do justice to the glories of that illustrious city, it would claim 
not the last page of an article, but a volume. “5 
We have introduced the Greeks as. ayia mon first 
eee as mail-clad warriors from over 
and we have followed their career until from being the 
protectors of the Enyptians, they became their masters. The 
later relations between Egypt on the one side, and Syria, Athens, 
and Rome on the othe: pelea aattey ee! i 
but beyond our compass. pt, with Alexandria as its capi 
plays agreat part in the drama of history ; Enrt, with Naucratis 
as its link with the outer world, can form only a dim 
to the splendour of the later fame of the country, It is therefore 
the more welcome, when excavation helps us to clear away some 
of the mist, which envelopes the earliest of the Greek Prise 
in Ej and enables us more clearly to understand under what 
conditions it existed and what were its relations to Greece and 


ee Agr 
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comprehensive review of the whole bay ponies 
and technical, with an examination of the principal 
illustrated by the painter, and a aki joe i 
of the ae art of China. No one who examines this 
Mr, Anderson’s, and that of Mr, Audsley, alread; 

in the most superficial way, can fail to be sro iy te 
tion, that the “ees ablic are not, after all, Se ners 

of art that juently represented to te Ehee 
books have b: javts on heck all the eke 
artistic taste spermaker, printer, binder, rist 
ee tea oneal ale raent e 
two Besa works which exhibit these in anything like the same 
degree; they deal with the art of a very distant country, aml 
yet it is to be presumed that they would not be issued von this 
scale, or at all, unless in the opinion of competent persons there 

was a remuncratire iearet mp them in the United joao 








However ea may fe volumes which pepe 
er inglish lishing ata kerersikt isto 
sat one 2 with) that pal tie favour which, | 


pw ioe ope — Ga 


‘The fundamental characteristic in the history of Teen 

Painting, now clearly demonstrated, is that Aepvd art was avowedly 
in its origin, imy together with the literature and 

laws of the Middle and the religion ci Sekpemeaier 

Buddhist missionaries from China and the Corean’ 

What the condition of Japanese art may have been the 

commencement of intercourse with the adjacent continent, we 

cannot tell, for the oldest written documents extant belang toa 
no more remote than the eighth century of our en. 

» Chamberlain’s examination of the Kojiki, a 

od ihe account of Japan, shows that the conditions, — 
jairements of the Japanese before the advent of Chinese 

ciieee are, races, and thore is no reason 

to believe that their action? daveloptenane was in advance of 

their general culture. We do not know, even a) 

the date at which « close intercommunication was 

with the outer world. Mr. Chamberlain 4s disposed 13h 

the earliest use of the Chinese written characters in Ji 

the beginning of the fifth cantary of oar ery te Sal 

which the more obyious errors of ceasp to | 

appear, and we are left to conjecture as to the di of the 

interval between the commencement of relations with a highly — 

civilized peopl id tip vedoptipn of vari \aie so ae aaa 


el 
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developed the remarkable faculties which ara now begi 
to awaken so much surprise and admiration in Europe. 
we cannot help feeling astonishment that nations like Cares 
‘and China, which spare so much out of their abundance 
to aid in the development of an alien le, have allowed 
themselves in this respect to drop behind so miserably in the 
world’s mee. ~ 
A word on the history of Chinese pictorial art will not be 
out of place here, It is curious that not a single work upon 
‘China makes any reference whatever to a oes which offers so 
many attractions to the investigator, All that we know about 
it at the present time is derived from the materinls collected 
by Mr. Anderson in Japan, which country, curiously enougly 
is probably richer in earefully-preserved specimens of this art 
than is the Middle Kingdom itself, It does not appear, so far 
a8 our still scanty information extends, that painting in China 
can boast an antiquity likely to command the respect of an 
Egyptologist. That drawing of some sort has existed as | 
a4 writing—and the use of written characters must have 
known to the Chinese at least four thousand years ago—may be 
readily ossumed, but the writers have preserved no ae 
painting until » date so far within the range of familiar hie 
to whose name and works we find any definite allusion in 
Japanese authorities is Tsao Fub-hing, a retainer of the 


of fame is a Court painter to sine ee ‘Ti (502-549 ao 
named Chang Sang-yiv, who has left a great reputation | 
Buddhist per Theres ears to be no work of this ald rr 
in any collection in China or elsewhere, but some of hi 
followers in later times left enduring marks of their genius. 
His true successor was Wu Tao-tsz (the Go bared Go 
Dogen of the Japanese), who held in the Court of the Emperor 
Ming Hwang, the Louis Quatorze of Medieval China,  posi- 
tion similar to that occupied by the older artist under Wa-Ti, 
‘Two specimens of the work of Wu are given in Mr. Anderson's 
book (hates LXX, and LXXI1.). It is impossible here to 
refer, even by name, to the leaders who flourished from this: 
period down to the end of the Yiien dynasty, but the s 
of the qualities of their art, supported as it is by undi 
specimens, will bo a surprise to those who stil bs the 
embellishment of the willow-pattern plate of our childhood 
as the type of Chinese pictorial design, past and present:— _ 
‘Tho 


all 
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to say a few words about a noble but now almost ex 
it was not until the se see ninth centory 


Rt beret ved z Daan eu re 


rt, and—holding dn of Hn see 
Societe macy of the 






nature, raged aap ha wet eT 
Jnpan. All that is left of bis handiwork are po 


the it will vipa ni to plage eT 
five\cectartan dbayexbdnetion sob Pleas 
Sees that must be regarded as the consummation § 
Oriental genius in colours. The Buddhist paintin d 
shows distinct traces of Indian origin, and, a¢ Mr, 
ts out, may have drawn some of its breath of 
coos probably the most ancient section of O 


Pian inkiala association with ns art, and 


with less of the majestic sweep ft brush that 

religious art. 

It would encroach too far upon our space to follow the bi 
torical pevelarsel of the yarious See Tt may be 
to touch uy jpeistins I) changes that the x 
of the Bud ist sed ‘native schools In these early 
hear little of pictures in the simpler non-Buddhist 
Chinese masters, Such works were undoubtedly 
time to time, but the strength of the Court ay acs 
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time Chinese art reigned su) notwithstanding that the 
Vekinie) oo eels arene pig ee i, 
by men of remarkable talents, and art had | 








see Creer oe Cho ee a 01-48 toa greatest of | 


The success: ort re Sits ate eden term classical is | we 
Mr, Anderson advisedly, as the relation of China to Jay 


a tem p 
Paiute din light of the Mikado’s spirits 
influence was destined to ain almost pees} 2, the 
sinter who bad made Japanese art known and 
Chinn, Oguri Sotan, Shiubun, Kan Kano, Masanobu, Soami, and 
more, found honour and profit under the idle ‘bas cultured rey 
sentatives of the Ashikega Shogunate, Kano Motonobu, the 
eclectic in Chinese art, to whom is owing the chief di 
the still Ji Kano Academy, rose into fame beneath ( 
ion, Chinese were the sections of the Chinese l 
nein the fifteenth and sixteenth centurics, that many of 


anni to have almost forgotten that there was a J 
is and history formed the staple motive o 
nor piston ia companions the ‘tures f 


fiorstarecel ats Mineral perma landscapes took the of trans 
of native , and even Chinese birds, Chi = E 

rupeds, and the scarcely y tenn familiar soplogical myths in 

were preferred to the fauna that teemed in the plains and fore 

of the Land of the Rising Sun, within easy of the pail 

observation, ‘Tho rule was not without exception, 

exceptions were scarcely more than cnough to prove 

and a1 a resale the art, removed from the d in healthy 





generat 
an uiraey aes by the genius of the early masters, The 
Buddhist Yamato schools nothing hay ie 
enable them to supersede their once triumphant val, and 
spects of Japanese painting as an ori inal branch of at 
bere fade when a new phase—that lor 
pet ae into existence. The tae jation of the 
ular l—the school of pictures dealing with the actual 
experiences — 


ill 
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fife sae hs fou a 

cumbranco oon 

sections of fing will be worthy o¢ thal 

beyond rir in tho more practical sphoro of x 
Mr. Anderson's Catal must be 


complemen tohislarger volume, 
ures,’ aoc the mind of the n 


inexorable paper-covered list, with its laconic pr 
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PB. ‘ 
‘Side by side with this may be placed 
epi aoe Ur ilows parallel 
«It relates how a selfish man, tired of £ 


scenery in favour with artiste of th 
“This i i of tho idoalized 




















122 The Canadian Pacific Raihoay. 
friends, promised that the line should be cope a 


In 1871 the Dominion Parliament he te 
effect, that the Pacific Railway should 


ee Soe eine ares 
cash, and a land grant amounting to 54,71 acres. But 
Sir Hugh Allan, and the Company which be formed, 

induce capitalists to embark in the undertaking on i 
terms. In 1874, the Liberal-Conservative Cabinet of Sir John 
Macdonald gave way to a Liberal, or ‘Grit,’ Government under 
Mr. Alexander Mackenzio’s leadership ; and, however 

aie ear ece lees Se ler Sea 
undertaken to accomplish impossibilities, the new Administra: 
tion frankly paaiee Baca 
committed to, the construction of a transcontinental line 

speed; with the reservation, however, ually insisted 

both parties, that its construction onldtabh anateris peta 
the fiscal burdens of the le, In 1875, asthe Ss 


me eastward as Lake Superior by 1890. Thus, ‘ator 


ie railway communication ae the Pacific 

a that time may come | cannot predict.” 
aspirations, it will be observed, were | Meet 

w mh conaenaiiann pista line from Lake Superior westward 5 the 

link eastwards to form « connection with the railways eee 

CansieAbet sa vanie ting; far too onerons, it was then 


errs bias to be embarked 

Cabinet altered the form of subsidy, and | lr 
$10,000 and 20,000 acres per mile, and in addition a 
ment guarantee of 4 per cent. for twenty-five years = 
further amount of capital as might bo named by those who 
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to tho English vernacular; whil 
raat ie ae ease eens 


Ente 


The phrase * Hobson-Jobson,’ we m: 
lice’s corruption of the ery of ‘Ya 
the Mahomedan festival of the Mi 
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Colonel Yule's Anglo-Indian Glossary. 
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nobody seems to object, 
4, It removes the statutable di 


‘not the way of the Bill by any means—it does 
most designing Popi bprircleigialectaetdit 
y 
Sonic migke ee oda eects 
tant parishioners, cither as a matter of conscience, 
anybody can tell, under secret orders which they dare not: 
5. Ifa living remains under a sequestration for bar 


Sorualoag aha ea 
if he thinks it wi 


* That Actdid vot recognize the equivalence of aMinity 
‘whieh we bear 40 mueh on another subject, ) 














172 Church Patronage. 


fone ace te it for them, and is. 

Pe paeereredea notre 
nor patrons in the House of Lo 
and Congress orators, nor the el 

mapas ts bavalareneeeeeam 


likely’ still, bringing in some self-denying Bill to o 
bishops to give way, as ey trust Pnitito 
And now sy) ¢ diocesan jition set 
Haron after the manner of the o 


ps 
echckagh ‘enough for the place.’ Very Tikely 
, or in an often: 


la er Saag 


hial Plutus nconsos bint 
fk He ve Very like aihaly = 








clectars‘of churchwardens 


pts 
restoring the rights of 
above, we come to 1835. Till 
































of the except 
Hitkioun, which the Government him to: 
on aerereinos: The re would are | 
whlch woeld be laroble with »eounell or bord ofa 
If the rejected presentee demanded the bis 


y 
r, this time. Here, as in the most mon 
of faith and action, there must be a balance of 


Ghangehe Ith ‘ 
aa are gradually found too easy in nd r 0 
they will gradually Gad it necessary so become icter 


the public will them, because the public will 
sch ene saying that they ought to be stricter. 
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Jet the Bll bogion with net of tical tad 
tions, not on the sale of presentations only, but o 
advowsons. In this age of the world we have got 
believe in such itiquated way as experience of 
how a thing works. It is much better to guess at 


y 
to our guess at probability. If the facts are o 
Seieet aaah tia wares ors ae 
i enough, that 
ly take 
herefore 


vi - 

‘hen the bishops and clergy send out ¢ 

Snilding seston or endowing churehes, perc 
sums ay mecha as = 
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doing, for the increased value of the livi 


cae ie aasg een 
where. He also sid, It 
enn 
political i 


ebay me rian 
is lsive that a man 
trust should allow it to 


‘a8 bad.a body to investigate as 
still Tosa it be done by the help. 
sab-sections of objections to be taken, anil 
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ame a the cisraby illogical tempt of he d 
sino Sie eee a 
‘one fature itation and 


asa single p presentation is cut *from iy ria 


it fact, that the i 
the sume aed as to all future bape 
given of and the Si Especially ah tea 
more and more common for early 


‘an honourable understanding, a ich is act 

ot fan evasion of the law,’ as it is absurd! 

more absurdly, Dacstaieie same s being win the aw 
m 








ent Blomfield considered the thing called : 
by ‘Aer of Pane absolute nonsense. First, the’ 
f action for s man who must hat 

pil sae and declared ft for atiy ordi cure, 
better have been called Magic, if it is to have | 
cee to Simon Magus, who wanted to iy thay 

ey Ghose and the power of doing miracles. 
ww of England dinony is not stmony, S0sei 
i wescbling, or speculating calsaat aye i 
es simony when the gambling is removed, or the 
tion has become a certainty and the living is abso 
Thirdly, a moral certainty is not enough to make a tra 


minutes after his living is sold, the purchase is not simony. Hi 
may have been given another living to which he only waits to 
be pea ty ll os tron has tr ae 

tt livin; this is perfec awh 
Se ech amcagiie itwould be libelloustodo 
bat becbgpdi ge er be lt iad i 





elit wore either inthe Hible\ crue ABHOR t 
buying with an ‘understanding’ that an tt 
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to that class that eweating sickness may be uid 
what is it that defines its species? The answer to 


endemic disease, about the year 1718, 
on before; the its and 
cen 
conditions, 
Rectably, ee sere Shays Sod ae a 
isease in others. If the disease were merely potenti: 
at that time, it may be said to have been at 

ial also in their homes ar on their native s0 


years 

only other poi before 

subject, is that the ‘suette des Picards’ is peculiar 
tion of its victims, Its preference is not for the poor: 
filthy, but for their more comfortable neighbours:— 
‘Tho disoaso has boon ropoatedly pr 


And an opinion is quoted 

at one of its original seats in 
“The miliary fever had 

re tho 
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988 The Character of Shelley. 


with bis life as a whole or in 
ee of Noel Paton; 


works have been the subject of m 
a8 subj jonographs 


leis to bear in baat! mass th 

respecting She ley, the number unprofitable © r 
which his writers have given rise, the veil of truth in 
with fiction which obscures so many of his act 
abundance of the old and new material 

disposal lay Professor Dowden’s chief difficulty, a 
one great iter of his comparative failure. 
Shelley's Life as if it had never been written b 
have produced a more dramatic biography. 
volumes, into which his labour of love is cond: 
industry which accumulates details, the delicate 
indispensable for any one who deals minutely with 
the artistic taste and scholarly workmanship think 
ie the eee arrangement 


in the ‘daily life of iui 

be paltry because the individual with whom they 
is great, Those who differ from us on this point, 
many, have cause to be grateful to Professor Do 
told all that can be known about Shelley; he hag 
pains to be exhaustive and accurate; he has 
world from oa toe. But he has rather made: 
addition to a Shelley literature, than painted 
i ‘He has sacrificed dramatic 


at graver defects exist in Professor Do 
shales pee ee want of finality or Ly in d 
tation. fessor Dowden cultivates a |) 
does eee compensate ee Eels ial s paar 


Hhongtoat refuses to o 
points of Shelley’s ieee te! hae h 
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is thus sketched b: 


dividing 


bi 
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partial historian of the Nonj 
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on of the other half of the sect. ‘They 
‘ea kawed ete, wha om oval oh 


anglican Communi 
a Edward’s 

liturgies ; 
it, they 
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EEELE 
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ing, the refe 
enterprises. In 1710 he felt himself 


able 
the public worship of the old communion, and had 
at : years of his life 
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we are here about 


1y in general that 
narrative formii 
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Dictionary of National Biography, 353 


fc 


ey In 1747 was commenced 
; intended to contain, as the title 
i Great Britain and Ireland,’ 


wever 
Smee isms, yet for the details of the lives 
men of letters of the two centuries immediately 


with the termination of the fifth volume 
commencement of the letter F,in 1793." From that 


"© A portion ofa sixth yoluno was printod but novo anne 
























Dictionary of National Biography. aaT 


os that it has been his aim to render every notice clear, 

‘toneiss, and business-like. In this he has been tapeemigs suce 
ory Nok eres and at the same time he has 

mare Addison, Miss Austen, Bishop Berkeley, the 

eit Byrn ue toed 

every detail, together sufficient 

ou io may a given i ‘in the most condensed 

Parone without the article being in any wa) me we 


thoroughly readable and even ent 
pa sei yrac icra apa neationeess 
best in the Dictionary, but it would certainly be 
Ec onan one that sare ie We are indeed bound in 





tne fact in Byron's life, Por ore that 


and his character one more just and more wmiciite than 
pretentious works in large volumes afford us, and the 


~ The editor has been successful in obtaining « staff of con- 
of whom the great majority are ified, and 

taken to heart and the advice 

and the rules which he has laid down; 

ially fortunate in obtaining as his chiel 

jitors, Mr. Thompson ghee: Mr. 8, L. 
whom has bad ice in the 
pitee of Bio iphic collet Nor must 
of tot ‘ypogrephy 1 and roel ‘get 
Fie printing, the correction of the press, 

he arrangement of the articles and the type 

wis ithe printer, have evidently received great 


fast volume of the Dictionary, admirable as it is in 
and excellent as are the greater number of its 
=, is however marked by some defects, almost inevitable 
‘ontset, which have already been pointed out in several 
‘The inordinate length of some articles, the absence 
Tee of evenness of treatment, were only what 
expected in a volume comprising eighty-three 
These an editor could no more reduce Ae 

* 
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average judge. - 


jjindéed ind - place + bub) of the: 
ble umber are.usinotioed as tek 


452 10 1464, which we think can only be/accounted 

_ Among the Scotch bishops, the only name 

whose absence we bave noticed is that of John 

Bishop of Caithness, whose * Christian and heavenly 

ning physic for the soul,’ which reached at least 

in the seventeenth century, should have entitled 
at least « few lines. ey he | 

d to the second of our rules, we are glad to see an 

nd evenness of treatment as the work proceeds. 
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Comte d’Estrées on the one side, and the Dutch fleet 
De Ruyter on the other. Lord Sandwich warned the 


and his neglect in succouring the Earl, were 
jn d cap eet in the debate on the Exclusion 
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Suffolk, 409 


‘Tho aurso, in midst of all their fright, 
Laid down their child Ses fi rads ' 

_ She ron away out of their fl 
“And nover after that was found 5 

‘Thon did tho dutchoss make aos 
With seen 








It is 
ou a aa en are to meet a 
i who sent him a yery impertinent challenge when he 
' out in his hands and feet, with a piece of a rapier in 
It was by the marriage of Peregrine, Lord Bertie, 
de. Serta aunt, and eventually heiress, of John, 
that the Hereditary Groat Chamberiainship of 
ed into the sfnlly of Willoughby d'Eresby. 


seal bi handsome remains are still to be secn 
c Michael de la Pole, first Earl of Suffolk 
RNs cosecios wih, foto when 
de ae Pole married the heiress of Sir Johnde Wingfield, 
the grandson of the ‘beloved merchant’ of 

‘ iii William de Ja Pole, of Kingston-upon-Hull, and the 
un the accession to the of a race of merchants. 
is time, Michael de la Pole was made first Lord 
and then Earl of Suffolk, and had at the same time 
grant of 1000 marks to maintain his dignity. This grant 
occasion for a somewhat telling retort on the part of 
SS Ssunde Bishop of Ely, at whose solicitation the 
the see of Norwich, which had been sequestered, 

ae Bishop Despenser, the famous ‘fighting 

‘of Norwich. The Lord Chancellor remonstrated, saying = 









Bee ea ts in my lord, that you desiro? is it a small matter to 
temporalities which yield the King mors than £1000 

Seotred oie no ce ae his lose.” 
roundly 1 “What is you say, 

Michael 2 de ag of, the King’ which is ls his own, but that 
Which belongs to another, and which he unjustly detains by ied 


a snch a thon art, which will novor bo to 
Mintago, I think. If thou bees’t so much concerned for the ‘Sw 





* Roe Motley's “United Netherlands’ vols ii: pp. 48, 518, 
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Ant. Vi—Hobles. By George Croom Rol 
ae iia et ig i nn 
no man is a hero to his valet, his prestige recovers itself in 


the hands of his biographer. Mr. Ro! re aps 
Ri ere over which ho so 
sides in 


ime P 
of a aq orange. SiecoAwieers 
able to avouch from a inspection, 

can be from thom of the 
interest to the public, Mr, Robertson, therefore, in 


heck apn 
ob costs betters atm CE 
a survey of greatness somewhat | 
is notably 20 with Hobbes, whose elabo- 
ther oddly contrasts with the flimsy basis 

hie structure has been raised. To 


ito produes the 


th 
ato ol freer 
A pe 


works remind one of those theatrical 
constantly crossing the stage in 

ta Inrge army. His *De Cive’ 

A few years later this work, cut into two 

the guise of ‘Human Nature’ and ‘De 

the ‘Elements of Law, Moral and Politic’ 


y 
appeared in 1658 under the 
Politico’ is 
* Leviathan, which in tarn 
2 contalns 
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Hobbes of Malmesbury. 4iT 


from the His mathematical and physical treatises have 

been swept into the limbo of absurdities. The limpid 

y style, however, the keenness of bis intellect, and 

tis dogmati of expression, have leavened his politi: 

; it which still preserves from corrupti 

mental became « dwarf in material nop. 
writer whose works so fully exhibit 








is father, the rector of the place, initiated him betimes 

into the mysteries of Greck Iambics. In his fourteenth year he 
red Magdalen Colloge, Oxford. Hobbes took his Bachelor's 

gree in the usual coursc, and upon the recommendation of the 
ean ap became tutor at the early age of twenty to 
5 eldest son of the Earl of hire. This 
have taught Hobbes the uses of an aristocracy, for by 
' beneficence of that family he was enabled in tumultuous 
"sto continue his studies in quiet for upwards of two gene- 
With his pupil, Hobbes travelled through France and 
A ‘ing for months in continental capitals to learn the 
‘Manners as well as the language of men by social intercourse 
Ne their chiefs. On their return to England, Hobbes took up 
‘residence with the family at Chatsworth, and employed his 

yy the translation of Thucydides. ‘This, his first 
effort, was undertaken to expose the follies of the Athe- 
"y, 3 a check to the revolutionary spirit at that 
arising in England. The old Earl of Devonshire died in 
1625, Hardly three years after, the young Earl followed 

5 father. Hobbes, deprived first of his » then of his 
and companion, accepted the invita Sir Gervase 
‘to accompany bis son to the Contineat, whence after a 
of some eighteen months he was recalled by the Dowager 
















, then a lad of thirteen, With the son of his former pu 
his third visit to France and Italy, where he made 
iance of Galileo, and applied himself to the study of the 
jical Philosophy, which he subsequently ns the 
ing of the universe. In 1634 we find Hobbes studying 
in Parie with Gassendi, and coming to the same con- 
: on as a. monk, Cedi laden much P ei 
base stion. 7 he retut with the young Ear! 
| ; then torn by civil commotions, To oP 
al 


rel 
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Hobbes of Malmesbury. ALo 


tensions were demolished. Charles II, had this 
RRMRMEPIEL toe criti Iola 
‘return from the fatal field of Worcoster iim? 
was forbidden the Royal 


as the inheritance of Satan.t Hobbes 
and at the clone of 1651, haunted aunt by the 
" him from it eleven years before. 
i Leviathan’ in London (1651) bad eo 
Dwleplieiaecpenaas that ca] 
translated the ‘De Cive 
cowhile in Paris; he divided 1 this Sareea 
ons, which he published under the titles of ‘Human 
J and ¢ De Cor Politico, or the Elements of Law, 
and Politic’ T) two tracts, in conjunction with that 
Liberty and Necessity, which first saw the light in 1694, be 
aetna It was not till 1655 that he 
C The ‘De Homine’ followed three case 








stay in i ies he withdrew 2a Chatsworth, 





unless he conyersed with the man wi ings 

talk of Europe; yet in a few years these were destined 
as last week’s n . Hobbes’s i 

for him during life; he was in this the 





2 of his great contem ry Milton, who, at time 
i ‘was in everybody's mouth, lived neglected and 
~® Tho book is in the Egerton MS. 1910, British Museum. 

+ *Lovinthany port ir. = 
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between Rousseau and Hobbes consisted in the onc 
to, and the other excluding them from, « 
tributes of the State, Professor Robertson 
never did him the justice to 
to bar out the anarchic conse- 
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pe. 
ite Hobbes's advocacy of monareby, absolute and irro- 


or he has found in the philosophical Radicals of our 
‘his staunchest advocates, Grote has teed his ortho: 
, Austin defended his views of moral justice, Molesworth 


| tevived bis doctrines, the two Mills espoused his josophical 
Fiews, and all more or Jess have culogi: Pep are 
tould not adopt the letter, of his political treatises, * The philo- 


Radicals,’ says Professor Robertson, ‘from James Mill 
aw: have been able to pierce through the veil of accident, 

see in Hobbes a man who had the same regard for the 
mmon weal as the true aim of human action, and the same 
fhith in intelligonce as the one means of realizing it.’ But as 
ery political writer is guided by motives equally patriotic, it 
we mast | deeper than empty phrases of this 
for the ind of sympathy between Hobbes and the 


| 






bs begins his political speculations with the broad assertion, 
which be never Sante to prove, that all men are equal. The 
ed authority he sets up levels all classes beneath its iron 
ule. To that authority wer of the sovereign people 

SRN tvrality of suftage: ‘be three'comser-sfoncs of mixers 
sy, viz,; Individual equality, abolition of privileged 

classes, and universal suffrage, are laid down by Hobbes as the 
‘of absolute monarchy, But Grote and Austin assert, 

at H 's monarchy was identical with that maintained by 

the French economists of the last century as the perfection of 
government, in which the King, controlled by intelligent subjects, 
all his powers for their exclusive bencfit. Buta monarchy 

an in any sense, by the popular wishes, ceases to be 

} ute, and had Hobbes set up such a monarchy in theory, it 
would have been constantly belicd by experience. The age 

_ of enlightened absolutism is everything for, but nothing by, the 
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Even Milton could not describe the rebellious angels without 
favolving them in a debate upon 

‘ ‘Foroknowledgo, will and fato, 
~— Fixed fate, froe will, foreknowledge ubsolute,”* 


‘The strife between Beza and Arminius upon this subject, at the 
‘of the sixteenth century, involved the Dutch provinces in 
discord, Yet the freedom of the will is an abstract 
Hirsutius Pansa and Cicero in the pleasant woods 
as Critias and Socrates on the banks of the Llissus, 
it with calm equanimity, Even the Stoica and 
did not allow their differences on this subject to 
le the serenity of their intercourse. But the moderns coulil 
fe the discussion without smashing cach other's houses, 
breaking each other's heads. The followers of Calviu 
ed their opponents out of the walls of their cities, This 
d alter provoking civic broils in France and disorganizing 
d, like some evil spirit came over to this country to 
flames of discord between Court and Parliament. 
Paritans and Presbyterians, who embraced one another as 
regarded Laud and his party with veno- 
hatred, because, in conformity with the tenets of the early 
h, they refused to chain the human to the decrees of the 
will, It was the feeling that they were the instruments 
wrath against those who fettered His omnipotence, 
ed the arm of the zealots who strack down the Royal 
the fields of Seer and Marston Moor.t 
battles, the Marquis of Newcastle, and Bramball, bishop 
fled to Paris, where Hobbes had led them some 
“Belore. At Newcastle's table, Hobbes met Bramball. 
» exclaimed the philosopher, ‘driven into exile by 
0 of free will,’as if that tenet was unknown to 
Church before Arminius had revived the doctrine 
id. Hobbes was only right so far as Knox had based 
y on Calvinistic principles, which the Puritans to a 
stent shared; and the attempt of Charles to force uj 
a religion opposed to those principles led to tl 
» between the tae and Sosteh soctaron; whi was 30 
etothe monarchy. The remark of Hobbes led to adis- 
|which the Bishop maintained the freedom of the will 
bbes, who’ contended that man’s will was the mere 
nsic necessity. At the invitation of Newcastle, both 
to renew the controversy in writing. In 1646, 
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eil, though only with the assistance of grnce can he accom- 
plish the good. ait suited, however, Hobbes's purpose to 
ar ald dominant religious faction, by clothing his fataliam 


ttine, though Luther an thon, 
for a iy arma the doctrine altogether. The bands and 
gown of t formers were so well assumed by Hobbes, that 
the travesty has even im) upon Professor him- 
i ‘The paronologi. consideration’ (of the will) says the 
r* meetin, Hobbies Sram te stalls ool eg 
‘theological predestioer 5, with whom he does not hesitate to 
eek (to identify himself), But it seems incongruous to speak 
“anything so slender as psychological analysis separating two 
, as wide apart as matter and spirit; for the fatalism of 
differs as much from the necessity of the Calyinists, as 
the blind impulse of mechanical force differs from the spiritual 
powers which, in conformity with the decrees of God, make 
tnan’s will the instrument of his salvation or perdition. “Empe- 
disguised as Zwinglius could not be more ludicrous than 
Hobbes in the garb of Calvin or Hugh Peters. The doctrine of 
ical necessity, tricked out in a Christian dress, saved 
0 from the fangs of proscription. Bat this immunity was 
dearly aseed at the sacrifice of consistency. Spinoza, who 
denied liberty on the same grounds as Hobbes, having 
‘20 motive for travestying his views, psa them in all their 
Saked repulsivencss to his contemporaries, But the atmosphere 
of Amsterdam was not that of London. Hobbes, rather than 
ineur the ban of the Censorship, spoke the language of popular 
By the admission of contradictory Paciclan for 
€ sake of a little temporary repose, he distorted for all time 
the features of his Sea 
‘The overthrow of the old theology and the pilepay of 
Afistotle, in the sixteenth century, cleared the go the 
‘tection of new systems. The work of the Reformers was 
Ramnive, ‘They had demolished everything, without even laying 
foundations of a new edifice. Descartes’ work on method 
(1637), was the first contribution to that end. When Hobbes 
“tered the field about this juncture, he was impelled by the 
Blankwees of the prospect to build up the whole code of morals 
4nd divinity, of mental and physical philosophy, on new founda- 
Yong The Church had drawn its ethics from Divine sanctions ; 
Aristotle, from the conventions of society ; but Hobbes founded 
his moral code on the primitive instincts of savage man. ‘The 
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bad no existence. The very mention of death alarmed him. 
To take his own isolated fears as the measure of the fears of 
erybody else, to construct out of his own feelings the motives 
which governed the whole human family, was the fallacy upon 
which bes reared the whole edifice of cynicism. To make 
eee of the individual the test for all mankind was a 
nistake wide en in itself. But Hobbes went further, He 
took the feelings of the worst as the criterion of the feclings of 
and drew up a universal indictment against his 
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fe 
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some acquaintance with Bacon, But it ere 
his character that, while secking to trace all our 
i, all the garniture of our minds to mere sensation 
nee he should have discarded the inductive process 
hich is the only method of turning that experience to any 
acount. No one was mare hostile to the & priori assumptions 
of Asistotle than Hobbes, yet he not only adopted but relied 
sxelusively upon the deductive process, the great instrament 
which Asdeotle used for scattering his errors through the world. 
H therefore, sedulously worked to little purpose, because 
he worked with wrong tools. By applying to the development 
‘tl exnpirical doctrines the method adapted solely to the principle 

ti a tn is wax apyropriied by asker wh 

u the frait was ay i ers ; whil 
in the eld aE physical science, aguabietion of tha induotiva 
stultified his efforts altogether. Hobbes censured the 
Society for neglecting ee principles and ieuleseee 
ents; since if this system is to prevail, philosoph; 
would: eolonge be the rancher: caltivaesd men, but at 
gardeners, ers, and apothecaries, Hobbes, therefore, in 
Seconlance with these views, set out on his physical enquiries, 
in his usual manner, by laying down universal pro ns. 
Two bodies cannot occupy the same space. No body put in 
Motion can stop, and no body at rest can be put in motion, 
“on the action of ee ees From sania 

can . No can ne ater or smi 

without aig toe sabiracting. Soora ity: Sabetansase Wii 
these and similar propositions as axioms and postulates, Hobbes 


Proceeds to discuss the question whether there is a plenum or a 


Ycmm, and decides in favour of the former. Unless the whole 
was 


fi 
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Shiverse was pervaded by air, there could be no winds, which 
fe caused by bodies changing their places and so disturbing 
the atmospheric equilibrium, For as two bodies cannot both 
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the same place, the air forced ont of its original position 
back Erenayy the place which the dieting body had 
yok 
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which he professed to deal, and carry with him 
nade: ‘and converging series Into obscurity. But Wallis 
| his wrath till the Restoration, when be Be pee 






shot at bis antagonist, whom he foolishly 
agined be had silenced. ‘Two years previous he had collected 
volume his quadrature of the circle, cubation of the 

re, and duplication of the cube, ‘That such a triumph of 
ius might be ushered Tov the ord wit besonatng oer 
i the work to his old patron, the Grand Duke of 


’'s metaphysics, if a man who denied spirit can be said 
‘any metaphysics, were sharp and decisive, Like 
totle, he confounds philosophy with science, and 
bh Sixteen By experience =a wig Le ksowtege of 
Hy hilosophy or science, a know! causes. Yet 
cies we know nothing, All science with Hobbes 
into a knowledge of consequences, There is no 
Knowledge ex that of fact. Hence the whole 
fic no! ture of metaphysics became inverted, if it 
said for Hobbes to have had any existence. ‘The 
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Art. VI.—L. ral Returns of Great Britain for 1 
| London. 1888 ¥ iar 
| Statistical Abstract for tho Colonial and other Possessions of 
| the United Kingdom. London, 1885. 
- the American Department of Agriculture 
er ieee an teas Orie 1886, Sag 
Abstract of the United States, 1885. Washington 
| Gora Puatisg Ofer 1886, : 
the Minister of Agricul Domini 
| eit Oia 1888 oe cake 
Statistical Abstract for Canada, 1886. 
1. Crop Bultetin Mani 1886.  Winni; Dopart- 
Boe ee ~are 
'& Official Reports of the Government of India, 1884 to 1836. 


| (QUROWING wheat at a loss is an operation that cannot be 
| MA persisted in for a long period on an extensive scale; and 
| Its not surprising that, after three years of unremunerative 
many British farmers are disposed to regard their 
with foreign and colonial competi pomp eeed ord 
“That few farmers in the United Kingdom have been 
ww wheat without loss during the last throe years, is 
lly admitted. Indeed, when the high rents and other 
of years farther back are considered, it is not too much 
y, that wheat-growing has failed to yield a living profit in 
country for the ten years ending with 1886, Any one 
this statement has only to look at the figures in the 
A taral Retarns—bearing in mind the fondness of farmers 
wheat, as a ready-moncy crop, and as almost le 
ceount of the usefulness of its straw—and he will doubt no 
, Since 1876 the aren of the wheat of the United 
om has decreased by 767,448 nares or 
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<0 cnormous, that if it is worth only 30s. ton in the Eastern 


‘expenses are too heavy to allow of its being sent to the dearer 
market, ‘This is one of the numerous examples of the 


"In his evidence given before the Royal Cammission on De- 
mae of Trade and Agriculture, Sir James Caird expressed 
e opinion that ‘good wheat land, when the rent is re-nrranged, 
will continue to be cultivated even at 36s, a as the 
price of wheat. ‘The straw,’ he added, ‘is of considerable 
value in many parts of the country,’ and the possibility of 
a ae a good price evidently entered into his calculations. 
Now 3fis. « quarter was the price taken for the valuation of the 
lied the returns above referred to, although it was above 
‘average market price which was then or bas been since 
generally current; and it has already been stated that several 
indents showed a srrce he through the sale of 





Tandlord’s measurement in roads, fences, Bia) and 
often there is, besides, more or less land that is a 





at a farm of 250 acres is Jet at 2501 per annum. It will 
usually 
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The following summary of the cost of growing an acre of 
hms tir chigua is pire += 5 





ee ‘ 9-06 dollars, 
manuring, ke. 4. ° 
‘Transportation ‘and trade charges 1-77 4 
Total .. oe ED 
‘The item of rent, when ‘ly charged, is a serious one 
in settled parts of America, like Michigan. In an account 


from Mlinois, the amount entered for rent is 24x. per acre, 
and the cost for growing an acre of wheat is said to amount to 
31. 12s, An Ohio farmer, writing in the Albany ‘ Cultivator and 
Country Gentleman,’ states that the figures in the re} of the 
Washington Department of Agriculture and single depart- 
ments make the average cost of producing an acre of wheat in 
America 10} dollars, or 42s, which is) 10s, more than the 
average value of the crop per acre in 1885, according to the 
ent. Here, then, we have evidence from official sources 
e to the conclusion, that the American wheat crop of 1885 
was grown at a loss of over seventeen millions sterling. As the 
Feports on the cost of wheat-growing, on which the official esti- 
amates are based, are probably too low by at least 10s. an acre 
on an average, the loss on the crop of 1885 may be put at fally 
double the amount just stated, or 34,000,000 All but a very 
few of the estimates of expenses are obviously insufficient, 
because they do not include rent or interest, taxes, or miscella- 
neous ex , and only one charges « proportion of the cost 
of the followed portion of the wheat land, Now, these are very 
heavy items to be left out of the accounts, and it is mainly 
because they are omitted that the loss on whest-growing in 
America has becn estimated above at an average of at least 1/. 
an acre, instead of at 10x, An American farmer, with bis hired 
man, and perhaps a son or two, may be occupied nearly half the 
Year in work that he cannot charge to any particular crop; and 
the wages he pays, and the cost of feeding and clothing hij 
and bis family (or fair wages for those who work) should be 
charged against the crops that he sells off the land. So should 
thie cost of tepairs to buildings and fences, of wear and tear of 
i ents and harness, insurance, and other items that have 
to be paid for, but do not form part of the expenses charged 


inst any crop. Probably 10s. an acre is not too much to 
Plerreatudttast the when cfop fur ull Kinds OP sifacellanebaa 
expenses, 


Abondance 








that in some States there isn legal maximum of interest, varyi 
| 8 to 12 por cont., while in a few States any rate sayite 


5 > 


are 
some parts of America that, according to the ‘St. Louis 
I there is 
) or lees clamour for legielation to rugniate or ‘the. 
ae neces ‘rented Iand, or whose ial ean 
seust ha par yep ager eer seyrstiar 
-eredit to tho oxtromo limit that tho ntorokeoper will allow.’ 


renting upon 
ices for everything the farmer bu; 
Bee rs oetatenae! Codon ct Main 


D . It is well known that in the North-West, and in 
fC of America, the system of landlord and_tenant bas 
very much extended, owing to mortgagors being 

ar to pay their interest, and giving up their farms to the 
mortgagees, afterwards becoming tenants, Deserted farms, 
os 
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the straw, This practice,” be adds, ‘will k an} 
ipso (One of the Hohest prairies in taceriees beicel 
way of iMastration, is:that ofthe St. Croix River, and 
there was carried on for a Jong time under 
vantages, But 
he cha at of ip los witout foacen, Oe 
dais iserty of tard ined 2 EA the poodle 
timos, . , . Had the people 
tie rs attention 
‘thoy would have been far better 
‘The * National Live Stock Journal’ of Chicago, in its issue 
for November 30th, 1886, says ;— 
Shah the faot ‘under the influence of 
Seine hme of th ony in Tan 
ricer ee Wheat oat at the 


ees in the 
een ee Dlatas weak cr Sh ‘ississippi River, is grown 


ake gencrall, eavitp that the American farmer's life, as 0 

almost incessant toil, and the 
Seeedt tara in ea at any rate; while his wife is held 
America as a common beat of fue The ieee of 
farmers! sons on the land in America 








has suffered at Ieast as severely as the British 
wheat-grower from the extremely low prices of the last. three 
| cee tery hos bees ‘iven to prove that, under fair conditions, 
at-grower in this country my! Slnly 
emepered to Sar his own against American competition. 


tis ly admitted that to the large increase in the 
| wheat from India, during et years, the a 
0 that have prevailed attributable... It 
ia ig ne ont eal a, 
Thdia is an uncertain source of supply. For instance, after 
stoke us about 1,400,000 qrs. in ern de quantity fell 
leas than peo in 1579, and was only « little over 
qr in 1860, when we were in need of a foreign 
y than ever before, on account of the extremel anqeodas 
harvest of 1879 in Se La, Since 1880, 
pig nx not bean les than 1,60 On0'qr any you ad 
164.—No. 328. 
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anal) for profit, and our imports from India were more 


<tllecenal tad iia) fit and loss. Te 
is almost cortain that decrease in and native 
dealer's { 2 aware eae 

silver, helped to keep up the of India. 


contention is that, if it had not been for the low ex: 
yalue of the rupee, exporters of Indian wheat would not have 
‘been able to offer enough for it to pay the cultivators’ ex; 
and that therefore the cultivation of wheat in India have 
off, or prices would have been forced up. 
Te is worthy of notice that the Indian ‘Goreranient, although 
anxious to make out that India has been in pps ohr att 


by the fall in tho rato of exchangy.’ 
to the question whether the Indian cultivator is benefited 
Tow mite of exchange which allows of wheat tion 














the alleged rise in the ils of the holding, owing to a 
212 
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too much on the wheat . Lately the ruinous conse- 
cos of disregarding this goiudvian ‘have been frequently 
in the Colonial , 





| colonies cannot profitably send us wheat when our arenes 

@ than 402, a quarter; and it is doubtful whether they wot 

| ee keep up the supplies they sent Rok lt Sec 
if ouraverage could be fixed at that amount, Probabl; 

will require the incentive of an average rising oceasionally 

Remtaaibigh as dis, to induce them to make a business of 

ing for our markets. 


tvand flour equal to 991,019 qre, of wheat} by 1879 the 
tity had risen to the highest point it has ever attained, 
41,235,469 gee, 


" ai 
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less than two-thirds of the decrease in the other Province. 








Here there appears a continuous decrease in bee 

the acreage was a little larger in 1885 than in 1884. tees 

the wheat area dropped below that of 1884. In the area for 1886 
dn Manitoba there are included Ah evsben seen. Vuete 

iGuailaureived out of 8% acres planted by way of 


with wheat, to sa) of 
Europe,'—a foat which it bas been pperince serie 
Manitoba alone could accomplish. 
A substantiol rise in the price of wheat would, no doubt, send 
ee ee 
the Dominion ; but it is doubtful whether 
mia will vr bee = great wheat-growing country. In 
of the se prion i decreased before prices were low 


other tries, 
aa pe Teeter aeprend pues olay 
abundance and of high mail and to ee 
to dairying, in which have made much 


Pfs moan yiekd of wheat in Ontario for six 1881-1886, 
eee cai bedtinle: pecvecsas that in Mani te Catal 


RRR cop Sioa not epprens barcure che gaphaebniOoloel 
Diattecey connect "be filled tk Linde difficult 
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) Where such a aystem is pursued, the et 
eters ates agains eon pes nce 
and this is never done in the fantastical estimates of the cost of 
wheat-growing in Manitoba and the rest of the Canadian North- 
West, which have appeared from time to time in ish 
papers. According to Major Bell and his numerous lish, 
admirers, profit was obtained on the grent Bell Farm, 


a 

Qu’Appelle Valley, by growing wheat at Lis, 2d. a quarter. At 

teat va aid a er to the epi a trey 

crediting that amount to each quarter grown, Uh 

the Great Bell Farm has gone te way, neatly all the otber 
‘the North American Conti 


‘ Ratt 5 
_ There are al dissatisfied le in a colony ready to 

atta peta rl apbreser ip nn, 
by some writers, peeaeimarctiern shoe cultural 


depicted by others. ‘The co an agri- 
ate bem searionsly quoted said, in 1: jetah tierce 
a single county near Wi to be sald for 

ce ee ion ; but that farms in 
number in Ontario lanitoba alike have been 

sold to the demands of tax-collectors is a fact beyond all 


he When it is seen that the total value of 
ets exported from Canada fell from 31 million dollars 
1881-2 to a little over 144 million in 1884-5, it would be 
‘strange indeed if the country had not suffered from agricultural 


if all the aecounts of destitution among settlers in 

‘be discrodited, it is obvious that a country which has 

its wheat arca less than 330,000 acres in five years, 
mee. time in becoming the ‘ granary of the world.’ 
‘The fact is, nothing short of the prospect of « handsome 
fortune will tom sie oye entering far colder than 
Siberia, and itis certain that no foriante hava yet hoes! tiadby 
oe ta nie Beanie As in most parts of the United 
|-jobbing, not farming, which has enriched 

the few who ave — much money in the agricultural 


ago Chili and the A: were 
aim, as ‘the future granary of beeen porgplic Chili 
ASS 
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him kaowa, writes a contemporary, both ‘to Mercury and the 
Muses, to the rich merchants ‘the ‘men of learn when 
eee leet sina ea 


eiits cmmarindon he sent an earnest request tithe 
ahem finished and delivered the same evening, as the 
coarier would start for Madrid on the morrow at high 
Accordingly at nightfall Plantin set out with the casket, 


him for a musician from whom they had received some real or 
oa ea affront, attacked ma wounded him so erred! that 


despaired proved a blessing in 
dina, and changed the whole current of Plantin’s life. Te 
him incapable of pursuing without serious incon- 
as his old aes and induced bim to apa of 


an author who complained of delay in the gen atte of his 
works, ‘that we are not permitted to send anything to the press, 
from a single Splgren =. notelet to a voluminous work, until 
the entire book has been perused, approved, and tear Sans 


advert tly to the severity of the decrees by which the 
Se. ned; but in addition to the 


inconveniences arose in the administration of the law. At one 
| ghetto nig lose the manuscript eee 

at another, it unacquainted w: 
esgiegeirebice it was risen ide taere Secontase wii his 
had been obtained, the Privy Council might be 
from Brussels on more urgent business than according 
ees to Lae alphabet or an almanack. Not unfre- 
Heat petlicke, ack wuld porponsly deay ib twprdmater wal 
i, and wou a) until 
Se Lig edislon had nadered qsslent all 

the) and expense which had been incurred. 

‘ol, 164.—No. 328. 2k ‘The 
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ieby the favoured publisher of the Papal 
sted the production of the scaled liturgical books for Spain 
Sy the Netherlands, above all the printer and chosen 
arobitypographer of Philip IL, armed by royal mandate with 
| powers to repress heresy amongst his fellows, must 
been believed to be orthodox beyond eat pooh pot Yet, 
ble as nessun tep eeelie 

was all the while an affiliated ao mart 
circumstances of the case, and the evidence ich 

Pantin’ connection with the Family of Love is 
are remarkable enough to deserve, = somewhat more, detailed 


Considerable obscurity overhangs the doctrines of the Ana~ 
Beast community, which assumed the title of the Family of 

Its founder, Henri Niclaes, « native of Miinster, was 
sn merchant, who combined the pursuit of commerce 
‘in Holland and the Low Countries oni the propagation of his 
ms. From an earl; he had been wont to see 
ences dreams, and hia only eight years old had 
been vouchsafed direct = divine wore wo pelts the 
religious difficulties whic Some few names 
ieribence for learning, ea ly sey of Gallus Postal, 

tho gvogre her, Orteling, are found in the scant, list of his 
'rance, Holland, and the Netherlands; but his 
doctrines cbealned wider acceptance in England, where they sor- 
‘Fived till the middle of the seventeenth century, and were decmed 
t enough for elaborate refutation in a ponderous and long 

folio entitled,‘ The Explanation of the Grand M, 

liness,’ by the learned and mystic Dr. Henry More. 

re ate of Ga pened cppenge may _ accepted, the 
1 icles were ernousl: oa ge 
TE aibecsed that, qacuahal been a eee the phe oe of Law 
under God the Father, and then a service of Faith under Christ 
Son, so now there was to be a service of Lore under the 
* Ghost; to which service Niclaes claimed to be God's 
jinted guide and mediator. Nor did the prophet of this new 


pierak coe iting all the logical consequences 
of 30 ein a ve. He himself was the man of 
whom St, Paul hod rapoken te to the Athenians as ae 

to jodge the world in righteousness. Himself and hi wers 


—- 
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end of faith unfeigaed "7 5 
On the second point, there is more to be said on Plantin's 
-bebalf than that it was aday of universal dissimulation, when 
othe of Machiavelli could claim every crowned head in 
as an enthusiastic follower, and when the rathlessness of 
the would palliate, if not excuse, some concealment. 
‘Niclaes held all outward forms of religion to be equally 
allowable and equally contemptible. He did not require bis 
adherents from the communion of Rome. Yot it is 
impossible to reconcile Plantin’s acts with his assertion in a 
‘letter to Mofilin, one of Philip 1.’s chaplains, in March 1568, 
‘that he had ‘never on his conscience had any fini a 
‘commerce, agreement, or undertaking, on any ocension, with 
in anything contrary to the holy Catholic and Roman 
Teligion. How far such s statement could be justified * without 
too much hypocrisy’ we shall see immediately. 

“Among the buried treasures of a Leyden library there lay 
®@ manuscript, to which attention was first called some twenty 
years ago, written in the low German dialect of Westphalia, and 

the ‘Chronicle of the Family of Love,’ whose: afford: 
conclusive evidence of Plantin's connection with Niclaes. The 
«writer affirms’that Plantin joined the society and affected a deep 
‘interest in its welfare, but used it merely as he ot Sl to 
‘his own advancement. He proceeds to say, that printed 
‘the ‘Mirror of Righteousness,’ but that Niclaes bore all the 
‘ even to the purchase of the types. At considerable 
) and with references to Plantin’s history which to 

the ne and minuteness of his information, he relates | 
Plantin disposed of tho property of a Parisian jeweller which 
had been bequeathed to him us trustee for Niclaes and his 
eburch, and anes that ene fies to his ‘Gi iley 
some jewels which bad been intend: Family ve 
or for its leader. Without 
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‘ brought into the business enabled Plantin to enlarge it s0 
that more than two hundred works were sent forth 
in 


1) which side would eventually prevail as to j f the 
poem ra or did the i and the 
ict Bomber to del inspire 


to declare themselves in 
ee Pistcireat a whilst the excesses then 
titted filled quiet cautious men like Plantin with aversion 
[. Rooses does not refer to the singular coin- 

of political events with important transactions between 
itin and his associates, Already, before the close of the 
|,1566, Sir Thomas Gresham had given notice to the Court 
Slizabeth that commerce would have no security at Antwerp 
these times,” There was a exodus of 


eb The association, which was to have Insted until 
Pc lag epepeee carp eee 
of August, 1567, Alva arrived at Brusacls, it days 

* Plantin wrote pep oeilee At pte peemeeh mcr 
fe himself from an complicity with the heresy of his former 
hers. He had never known Comeille's sympathy with the 
of ecgamnieriananaaers! 

learned it he bad forbidden bim his house. He had 
limited trade and 


he, but he had 
with him. He added farther, with audacious 


would be incomplete if did not add. that, ten 


Pieeeire panne Pi eractaey ene rr error 

unimpeachable fidelity to the Church and the Crown. 
we 

Planta all omed the widow of Comille 80 dr 
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His learning and. jud; 
Be tater sings of the Gotnell of ‘Trento whi be ia 


been mado, Spare in person, small i 
EE beard, and the habit ofa military knight of 


st ‘that he touched neither meat nor wine, so inde- 
that he longed only forthe sulce ofunbroken 


| es Mirae England before he could again embark for 
" which 1 Se = 18, a x 

t this moment Plantin to Paris to ase rs 
ARs mone Ponta Mans ao pect pe, 






tho remainder. Compliance with this Isst con- 


his son.’ After much discussion eles: 

Proof-sheets, as they were pri be 

the custody of Curiel, the royal factor, and Arias 

aA that, panes work was com, oe ee 
property, and his person should 

stitution King should demand. Hard as were 

itions—for Plantin valued his printing establishment 

than 20,000 florins—they were not accepted without 

and after i 





ives of the Musée Viactinapey aninute details of the 
of the work, Five collaborateurs, besides 
ie Raphelengien, 

















Pepe eee inridiots 6 position! He his i = 
Knowledge of Flemish, ani overwi 

work occasioned by the Polyglot. Heese ancien he 
said, for means to disch: is than to increase his 
dignities, He was ian, sunaitiva touill-will, and, bade 
superstitious dread of envy. Caution and conscience combined 
to make him deprecate any titular distinction, In reply to the 


One of Plantin’s earliest duties in his new office. was the 
pee neta eaeaiory nel which had 
been compiled by Arias Montanus, and were ished by com- 
mand of Alva, The annals of literature ly contain a 
stranger chapter than that which narrates the history and vicissi- 


tudes of these sin; catalogues, by which faithfal members 
of the Raman heen were tote Gur tm conn wih 


his | y 
aul IV., who hed committed the censorship to Della Casa's 
mands. The commentaries of Arias Montanus himself did) not 


proscription at a-later date. It is not therefore, 
Relegiteane of Pisctiste. own sablicatican iecketedts the 
* Index Prohibitorius' which he sent forth in 1570—notably the 

) of Clement Marot, the stirring battle songs of the 


royal decree prefixed to the Index Expurgatorius’ and 
dated July 31, 1571, exprosses a solicitude for the vof his 
Siig wiiichoattraste casloly with the indifference of 

L Pity 
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as soon as could be obtained in all regions beyond the 
The brief further forbade the printing of the 
re text without express authority, The copyright was 
to Paulus Manutius, the printer to the ‘Court, 


years later, a similar edict defined and ordained the 
| ara of » new Missal, which was entrusted to Barthélémi 


Te was obvious that the concession of exclusive ight over 
any wide extent of country for books in such universal use 
would be likely to prove pee, profitable, and strenuous 
efforts were made oy rival firms at Antwerp to secure so valu- 
able a prize. Long negociations follo in which all the 
influence of Granvelle, now yiceroy at Na and in high 
favour both with pill and the Court of Rome, was exerted 
on Plantin's behalf. {t is amusing to read the indignation 
with which Plantin treats the efforts to supplant him made by 
@n upstart opponent, who had not only the audacity to advance 
pretensions to so important « task, but had secured powerful 

in the Privy Council at Brussels, The Roman book- 

were fully aware of the value of their monopoly, and 

i demanded such a price as would bave absorbed the 

entire profits of several years, When, after endless discussion 

and a wearisome course of intrigue and disappointment, satis~ 

factory terms were agreed on, the engagements so painfully 

concluded were only maintained for a short period, and were 
then abroptly terminated, 

For a new competitor bad descended into the book market, 
Philip II. had importaned the Pope to permit certain modifica- 
tions in the Breviary and Missal destined for Spain, and through 
the consent of his Holiness to this pat, the copyright of the 
Hiturgical books to be used in the Peninsula become the 


of the Catholic king, Arias Montanus earnestly 
Tateod Philip to turn the concession thus obtained to profit. 
‘The printers of Rome and Venice, he urged, had netted huge 
returns from the Papal monopoly; would it not be better to 
retain eo luerative a business in his own hands, and to 
within his own dominions the vast sums of money which would 
be sent abroad in payment for the new service books? 
If so much were conceded, who could be so suitable an agent to 
carry out the work on the King’s account as Christopher 
Plantin? His ability had been abundantly proved, He pos- 
sessed stores of type, and had provided engravings of = high 
order, and all the other requisites for the adequate fulfilment 
‘of so im it a task, so that the work could be done by him 
royal’ fashion, and yot the profits would be greater by a 


ved, 


Ey 
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‘sions of the ‘Grdaale Romanam, the ‘ Offices de la Viergo 
ee one, Some of these were commenced on 


work, 
other printers with himself, or employed them to on his 
account. Mesnwhile pro ek cube oalew eat om 


each as the eee wr! Jerame nr in 
le soon gave proof indefatigable 
Ills by elie hin himself in the ranks of authors as com- 
ry, accom by « — and 
pecicape of each word which it contained. | 
tionary an in'the history of the Flemish 


Yet amidst these absorbing activities clouds of misfortune 
‘were gathering around Plantin and Antwerp. The cruelties of 
Alva terrified and drove from the city im large numbers the 
upon whom its pros; was and the 

uesens failed to restore confidence or 


soldiery, whose hopel and whase pi 

wl was leasly in arreary 

in the alasiatel Ankwerh readavellsteat ieapond slay Oa 
October 11, 1576, Plantin writes to Ariagz— 
Renee ets robberies, extortiona, and murders of men, 
women, and and wo aro atill only at the boginning of of the 
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Antwerp, eventually triamph, Plantin's conduct at this juncture 
rae accords with his chatibedel aracteristic prudence. He sree 
intimate 3 8 Sh Barrefelt. He jie! works in 





the necessity of bis official ‘ae to extenuate 
the official vias lamations of = bye a 
it were in 
it is astounding that be garages sa caaiptlas 


Granvolle or in defence of heresy, Ho strove to 
connection with some of these publications by 
them under the namo of hit son-in-law, 7 Raphelengien. 
endeavoured to esca) kor ims by oreaing an oath 
ow 


workinen, t they were obli; put their 
in forther assurance het they would not tba the 
s of his printing-house. The with wl be 


in the correspondence that be maintained all the 

while with Arias Montanus, Secretary Cayas, and others ut the 

Court of Spain, that he was acting under compulsion, and that 

je was Se all atc echcieeeae ee 1 of 

Catholics, could bardly have creat the partizans of 

eda pleading ible. Plantin, doubtless, ‘ra 

42 Pallipé or to whe Cat tholic cause; he was si y 
‘tactician, who made the best possible terms 

in circumstances of special difficulty, and who felt that 

juired elaborate exculpation. We wonder witls 

‘ation ayes read the windy metaphor by which (in 

879) he veiled and dei his lino of action, *The 

which have gathered i “a foe at seh 2 

‘torrents, that they carry al fore them, and threaten not 

destroy the pastures and ie but to leave them: 

trewn with so deep a sterile sand as shall make 

ently desert. It is pee to arrest their course 

iy What will the wise engineer do under such condi- 

7 the sas Shr the the we'd simile through sentence 


The motive panes man} pretontalitae and apologies is to be 

ound in Plantin's apart —— from Philip in his 

a, embarrassments, After ted and fruitless 
his gre others, he drew up a and formal 
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‘their labour! When any payment was made, it was miserably 
nadequate. Only fourteen scholars, some of them of consider- 


f 
: literature, was on the same meagre ‘There were 
to which the isher of the sixteenth century was 

+ % page from in's Journal of 1565 will ill 


and amount, 
| © On the adie tbe precede rea rer 
vebtaining certain ights, and to secure wour 
“Monsicur the | and other powerfal persons.’ ‘Then 
follows « detailed inventory of presents. *To the 


| bo tue bee or se Gudule receives 2 cheeses and 6 
frait, and « Bible of the sume before, 
“sda like gies e batowed on Moan Hoppe: Some 


other la: have to be content with on 
Rrcareitlly. graduated scale Tuaatiomeunberpene tees 
for the visitation, approbation, and privilege of various works: 
Gem liners aoa gad regener pence 
: relations of capital and Jabour did not greatly 
those which prevail ay ourselves, ‘The 
establishment under Plantin was his son-in- 
and he presents bis father-in-law with an 
account of the trouble caused him by the workmen. 
(a ier atan ev errr Te seems 
‘only work when they lik pierre comin 
they like. to well, it is 
peythelsre Tn 1876, Merctas wished. t0 


year’s offering, with a Typifice, as he 
e containing the He ak roe as 
¢ firm, and wanted to 
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‘was wanting to complete the beans I ask the reason 

why they have not been at work, | have directly the most out 

| vs aera imaginable. One informs me that he has been 
the first mass of « printer who has been made 

| Another, that he has been with the Dean of the Painters’ Guild, 


i 


- Twice a year—in t and autumn—Frankfort was the 
(gathering ground of a vast concourse of merchants from every 
vinw quaster, 
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~ From’ another we learn the parti: of i 
wating. "On te dve of the marrage, Jane 32,1368, Plant 
‘entered into a legal contract with bis son-in-law to 





bridegroom's fri 
Seeiiog Lire: Joung couple were to the 


Peeiaheiet ate assl ciate ke phslengien 


0 to continue in his father-in-law’s service for three 
rape edition of the Bae Bible was completed. 

on to pay his son-in-law a salary of 

100 florins a yen bss houschold expenses, which se 
estimated at 


aix months’ notice before terminating At the 





Sieerking pl 6 capons, 12 pigeons, 12 quails, 5 legs of 
Tantton an Bice a brune “ple 3 swootbreads, 8 tongues, 
Bee sies eo) 6 bene ides these oa were ie 
cherries, gu’ strawberries, oranges, ca] ives, salad anc 
radishes. rhe coaSeotibnery incli eter sugorplums, 
aniseed, and Milanese cheese. Wine was consumed to the 
value of L2 florins 5 sous for Rhenish, and 4 florins 2 sous 
for red wine, without reckoning 7 florins for a ‘pot de vin" 
given to the workmen. Tho festivities were for 
several days, and even on June 30 money was being taken 
from the till for the wedding expenses. 
remained for ten years under Plantin’s roof, and 
20 lo were his services, that his annual sti was in- 
creased on several occasions until, in 1581, it stood at 400 florins. 
How simply a man with so ample an income was satisfied tu 
lodge is curiously revealed in a petition from Plantin to the 
municipal 
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stween and borough voters. Both in counties and in 
tebe sre pice mo adopted he of elec 








Gy veriia 
ars. ont weird nay ra gt 
re, bit the nation was not yet called upon to.traverse it. | 


by ete rie, oo aete on 
Palmerston 


Mater pee 
op. It was only after the d 
in’ office, 
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Pee) entered office not as the champion of Protection, for this 
\F&s not the question at the election with either party, but as 
Merablest man in public life, the statesman most likely to be in 


the | men who ape Lord to his Reform 

Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham. Peel in 1841 was 
the representative of economy and efficiency in administration, 
of good government and Conservative interests, and ie be pe 
round him a number of men, who even after 's death 


* (aia propel rere ie ways be the most 
stud, bis tbh ine Mr. Greville gives us an excel- 


lent his public life, but does not claim any 
ew Biitgett the coal, "hy scqnttane th Pel el 
it and superlicial.’ abilities, his steadfastness, his 
determination, the dignity of his political s, are 
fdmitted by all men; but Mr, Walpole docs not help us to 
why he never won a victory that was not followed by a 
‘more 3ij defeat ; why, during his whole career, he con- 
to forfeit the confidence of one set after another of his 


of the statesman, or any confidence that the writer has 
a clear impression bimsell. If his worth," we are told afer 
the manner of an epitaph of the last century, ‘has not 
this work and in this volume, it will not be ill by a 
A remarks on his defects or his virtues.’ The 
does not always expect a collection of worthies; what 
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Lord Liverpool, is anndartomtpmeret pagers ¥en ll 
patted ‘preperi facts for popular consumption which 
Mr Gladstone’ or denounced sone of the dager con- 


(i Sorel a democratic era. 
the autumn of 1845 Prsiclind ot pyisd scare pee 


dha operation of to aiding seals imi 
) iy was ie. 
—-s ly of food was: thet urgent requirement, It 

: Soar tet for nice adjustments of duty “7 come _ 

site Wies Peel's sense of the difficulties was 

Graham Renemactey Daten enroute sec Tei 
er! is is 
aatlers mckag Teens toh 


Proposals to 
clean wat fina le who trusted him in 
ition of the docs not justify this 
opinion, nor do we believe that it would ever have been 
formed, if Peel had had the habit of acting with frankness and 
directness of demeanour towards his followers. It is true that 
Lord Jobn Russell, when the Budget of 1841 was under discussion, 
announced that the duty on corn was to be further considered ; 
‘bat this announcement, so far from being — as a declaration 
that the Whig Government were in favour of Free-trade, was 
‘treated as an sAdieionel roof of the depth of degradation to 
which the Ministry len. They were ready to hold out a 
flag which sametd Ameen the hopes and attract the yotes of 
the new party, the Anti-Corn Theirs although neither 
in the House of Commons, nor at the hangs ue es ventore 
to identify themselves with the cry of Free-trad 
Peel soon found that his aaajoriey ilferedfrema bbe widely, 





and he |, recommending the Queen to send for Lord 
Joba That agile siitician had already a month 
before, in his letter to the cl of Edinburgh, announced 


his sudden conversion to Free-trade; and with usual con- 
fidence he set nbout the formation of a Cabinet, He relin- 
ee eae oo text * that the second Lord Grey 
refosed to join, if Lord P: =e y and 
Peel resumed office, securing the co-operation of the Duke of 





Wellington. Stanle: isted in his resignation, and Gladstone, 
Peiai Kadquitied fide « few months ‘on the Maynooth 
ag ‘hey Aad Ge tameig at dat alle eerie 
sumabee iatoreal Beviow, id, ele 
ecient ba ete eer et 
‘axe givon in thet periodical, 
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hand, it sunt coped si ie 








to Mr. Walpole forthe | hietapuss this criss 
we eit thatthe es bndenneee accuracy of 


August, 1845, to May, 1846 is ade as 6 conclusion to 
. ‘The events of these few months were but 


ind, with. the caception of F; to.ando much 
that Peel had achieved. 
‘Ministry which 
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is impossible. Peol acknowledged his error about 
Ero, and ety hight asta or ‘Ho was, in fact, 
Ses an poole Spare pan et 

i Gaville eounl Paros vol i be, 297, 288, 


‘The new controversies which occupied the Parliament ot 





ive 
increase of the May hh Grant, In conjunction with the 
feaders of the Irish Rowan Catholics, he pot system 
‘of popular education established Be Lord Stanley. In con- 


formity with the principles of this scheme, he founded a system 
of higher education in which he invited Romanist and Orange- 
snun fo meet on equal terms, he organized the Irish police, and 
he prosecuted ell, It is true that the prosecution was 
technically a failure; but it demonstrated that O'Connell no 
opie the Government, as he did in the eyes of the 

ish crowd during Lord Melbourne’s Administration. Peel 
wns preparing to deal with the economic condition of Ireland, as 


‘Thus the Whig party in 1846 had a free hand. Their 
sition to Peel's Gouri a 
policy in sa, of authority ; but his policy on the economic 


‘The O'Connellite power was broken. Death soon removed 
O'Connell himself, Peel’s policy on Maynooth had established 
y relations with the Roman Catholic interest. The crisis 
the potato famine had rivetted public attention on the di 
able econamic condition of Ireland. Numbers of people dying 
by hunger on the roadside had decply moved the public. "The 
viskom 


— 
= 
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than onsen A disaffected population, whose wild attempt 
at rebellion had been vigorously suppressed the previous year, 
were suddenly reminded that, although they baliegaslto the 
‘United tears they were yet by the sea, and most 
Took in an ney to their neighbours of the North, and not 
aati public re iia Toe raiele aD 
with great difficulty. There, 
feiatietoak cat wen ae cies of the potato had been a 
heavy blow, but the thrift and energy of the people had enabled 
‘them (o get through the crisis without disaster. They had 
‘neither control nor influence over the other parts of Ireland. 
‘Their business connections and interests allied them much 
‘more to Scotland and England than to the South and West of 
eee yet Becanse they were separated from Great Britain by 
eae ey were made Hable for the improvidence or misfor- 
‘tune of their southern neighbours. In the poor-law of Elizabeth, 
the locality with which that Act started was the parish, and, 
failing the resources of the parish, there was power to go to the 
hundred, and then to the county; but the principle of vicinage 
and Joes] control, if not direct control, the control arising from 

immediate neighbourhood, ran through the whole system. 
‘Mr. Walpole, who applauds the Government, as we have 
\ seen, for their en this Session, goes on to tell us 
in reference to the rate-in-aid ‘in a great in which he 

unfolded his whole ideas of Irish policy, gave the au 
of bis authority to the measure of the Government.’ We have 
an analysis of Peel’s argument in support of the Government on 
the 5th of March, but the fact is not stated that this support was 
‘expressly given to the Bill as a first step towards a large com- 
‘prelensive scheme, of which Peel gave an ou! Three 
‘weeks afterwards, on the second reading of this Bill, he 
‘returned to the subject in a speech of which Greville writes, 
*on Thursday last Poo! made a great spews bringing forward 

| very elaborately bis views of Irish relie!.” 
ese speeches throw a remarkable light on Peel's character, 
‘on the condition of politics at the time he spoke, and are not 
“withont im ce even at this day in relation to Irish aflsirs. 
He : ‘To Iny the foundation of a better state of things, 
‘measures of no common plan, of no ordinary character, are 
' ? He went on to sketch out one of the largest schemes 
|e Bate intervention ever mggested, the Apealecieees Oe 
empowered to take ion of the ons, 
ik of the re 


wv Uy Jor fe Lady eters 
i : 1 gl the landowner, but with full authority to start 
labile ‘works, joe fisher’ Ta eietrots Fp) 

[PiVol, 164.-"Na 328. Pe —— on 





be 
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mc. Let him bo as innocent as he may, he can never justify 
to the country, or to the world, $F £0 DORA AEM 
» bead of this Imperial Legislature, ond still is unable or un- 
to carry forward measures ia iesaeredaret Treland.'— 

He Oct porlg, ol. ie. p. 178, 

from a man of Peel's experience and characteristic 
one who bad on man} a 


‘el his proposal did, with the vacillation 
Silesian this ee b made a nd and 
aupression on the public asi wind. In Mr. Greville’s Jor 













overnment by magni 

seem aoe ae ae him to continue his 
iment who coul on ta persevere 

rad ne eae i 
ne by any conflict with them on the subject of Ireland, 
r ey no lala which give better, than these of Sir 
Brights the key to the politics of the long 

da teen Mr. Walpole bas undertaken to describe; 


P “most important is only mentioned in a foot- 

oto refe ed ot ee. Bight tage bo sem 
Mr. W: “San pail ahe| Ozer anc ssesh by ae) 

‘discuss, That development of opinion is an i 
tof the history of the period; but it can hardly ‘aud 
ve affected political events deing is period included in 
volumes, it in securing the enlargement of the powers 
in 1853, and except 20 far as its valence in 











ng Pa eeat ae ean istents baleratt influence, 
mind of the Curia, and precipitated what was koown as the 
Papal Aggrossion of 1851, That dicident didsaore thin anything 
happened since the fall of Peel to add to the confusion 
parties. hoger i 
rated Prine tong way, the want of foresight 
1 aa tho Liberal Iewders; and in dealing 
is for 1848. Cy em ES CR 


Ines ‘the Session of 1851, it should not be forgotten. 
not only was Mr, Disraeli the Leader of the ition, 
ie secs Lancer: cay Abst id Aide for 


‘place Beate iat ot the Peclive section. ‘That sotion 
ati 
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th, In parsuance of their teachings, there had been admitted 
paca Lem in she is <ommn ty, Shce 
to 


in pursusnoe 
ae asics restenains ws indifference, they 
Act of Parliament to romove the prohibition on 
fae athe Pope's esins eof power 
's ostentatious power in 
urea either Loree old li cei that 

il to on ir nes, admi' 

enactments should share the fate stent 


enacted in 1829 were not enough, 


the 1 Spee the Mi chose the alter~ 
= back to restriction; and their inability to 

tile traditions and policy with their new 
lite party an Lagann of which they took 


lobo peal eee! a scheme, making any one who 
titles under Papal authority, and in a 
a ipecuin to territorial jurisdiction, liable to heavy 
fines, The difference between such an enactment 
Jaws actually in existence, prohibiting by 
Rome, made the contrast between former times 
on incest nares If the nee eae 
rt up of the rigorous statutes of premunire, 
at BR Ge vas to be jolged by toed? a5 ayptoca ol 
lation, it was so much out of harmony with any 
f Parliament known to our Judicature, that its enforce~ 
be a matter of great doubt and difficulty, 


: = 
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ty of office whieh finally dashed the scheme. Mr. 
that on this side there was a difficulty, the 
Lord Stanley had with the Peelites. He would 

dge himself to Protection. ¢ 


‘on, ‘The Cabinet 
decided to retires’ but we know from Hansard * 


. which the nimble intellect of Russell had devised. Lord 
owne, who happened to be away from town on Friday, 
cnow he wns out of office until he returned to London 





‘ites Bill by the Ps ‘ites, which had such a distinet 
beri ent pani is not even referred to. 

mie a ec He crib asker the following 
r (1851. the try of the one man 
3 It is « curious testimony to the of 
etesre ns that Mr. Metin! who us the 
‘of modern Radicalism, 


/nineteenth-century Whi, are both agreed/in ‘decrying 
* 0 one of then ens and poworfal Ministers 
" an 
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‘J 886. 
7. ‘ds it Was Said’ Speeches by the Pamellite Party. 


1886. 
Be ism and Crit Reprinted fr the ‘Times! 
_ London, 1387. in ci eas 
9, A Bill to make better the Prevention and Punish- 


of Commons, April 


‘OME Rule is the fanatic Irishman’s political Messiah, 
but that never comes. It is to be the 


ment of Crime it mba rh merce 
s t om é m ‘(purposes 
“ie Grouse oats 





} abundance of fanaticiam of a wholly different kind; of 
ating selfishness, and practical dishonesty, and even 
greed. Just debts and self-imposed ilities 

to be repudiated, rents are to cease, arrears to be withheld, 
and not tenants are to be evicted when the rents are 


: y iy down a law that on estates 

‘the rents were rack rents they should allow no man to 
tel interest ; for the man who sold his interest in a rck- 
[Fented estate, and allowed n man of means, or man of trade, to 
‘Come in, was one of the tenants” greatest enemies.” 


Vol. 164,—No. 328. 20 Dos 
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Sess doa! nay whom beast costs 


ants, shows that his: oy is not disposed to make 
indiseri: abatements of the judicial rents, The rev. 
jemiin, wrote to say that the tenants had ex that Lord 


would make reductions in) the Queen's | 
similar to those that he had made in Kerry, Mr. Trench, 
Lansdowne’s agent, in ald Rarmreret em 
has three other signatures attached to it in the 
writing as that of the rev. gentleman; and says that i 
to the tenants, on’ Lord Lansdowne’s 's Cou 


if 


ah 
a 
ae 
agNe i 
ariel 
ST 


average 

those of his tenants in Kerr: wiThe Case of ateck produced in 
‘the Queen's County is supe ina ptidbtas ha pecans tes 

Sepacion in pres Lond Laowso seen enerovnd 

ne en to 

= ge condition of bis peers op ‘These efforts 
bbeon cordially. responded t6 by te Kerry tenantry, whereas 

the etn aot contro 


This is: an illustrative ay there has been ce 
liberality = consideration that an glial land 

ibit to his tenants, e’shncment a veal as ge 

offered, and there bad not then been any combination to 

resist the landlord's claim. .. In England, where ‘the sense of 
legal right is interwoven: with, ‘& sentiment of mutual generosity 
in: the, commercial character and. social) habits:of the mation, 
such abatement is most sympathetically given, andds thankfully 
and honourabl ' 


‘and ven ieee eres ‘Home 
‘Fate there would bewio Sh Tos ron At 
20 
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ik eee 
Men able and inclined to pay are ene aerate and not 


welling are immarally supported; and they all, by promises or 


‘threats, are made the agitators for the objects of the 
league, At Castlerea, Mr. Jobn Dillon said: ‘1 tell these 
people that the time is at band, and very close at hand too, 
when the police will be our servants, when the police will be 
taking their pay from Mr. Parnell, when he will be Prime 
Minister of Ireland. And I warn the men to-day who take 
their stand by the side of landlordism, and 1 signalize them as 
the enemics Si Hie Poop, Hist ia Sie nme hae pines eerea 
remember them.’ The same amiable gentleman, adopting now 
a different tone, ‘put it to the wretched tenants round Bally- 
haunis what poet suffer if evicted for aan the Plan 
of Campaign? Would they not be better off with thirty shillings 
or two pounds a week, with their hands in their pockets, 
amusing themselves, instead of living in miserable cabins, 
delving and digging, as at present, for the benefit of the land- 
fords?” And, on the same occasion, Mr. P. McDonali, M.P., 
“was authorized by the National League to state, that the 
tenants who followed the lines laid down for them would be 

id far more than they could make by the profits of their 

urers on their farms.’ 

In case the landlord hesitates to recognize the combination, 
or to grant what the Land League instructs the tenants to 
demand, the tenants are invited, or by throats like those of 
Mr, Dillon are compelled, to Pay to some one nominated by 
the League their several rents, less the abatement that they, in 
conference with the League, may have decided on, Of these 
agents one is Mr. Win. O'Brien, editor of ‘United Ireland ;” 
and at Inchiquin he said: ‘thousands of poor western farmers 
scraped together the amount of their deposits; many of them, 
to my own knowledge, by begging and by borrowing it, And 
in absolutely unquestioning confidence they handed over their 

store to me, a stranger to them, whose worldly goods are 

all compressed in two portmanteaus.” This of frag- 
mentary rents becomes a fund by which the landlord may be 
met when he proceeds at law; but where or when the unex- 
balance will be found, time bly may never show. 

tenants are, however, by this plan put absolutely in the 
power of the League, to do its will, however much their 
own; and, consequently, all that tenants have from that time to 
exer 
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‘their country from its condition. those: 

who are in ‘the rain that is rete nt aang 
det wi ‘to Kin Eas ents and cannot 
‘collect their debts ne apeiron ir, Justice O'Brien 


| his bel the i 
| caer Sete hte 
‘those to whom it is unio eae 


(tists, Judgment, conciliation, Habre hsp 7 are NOt 
to eaten of them, ‘Thus, ia’ with tie cons 
“they are sometimes servile, sometimes insolent; and in their 
a i tha tan gc en seeders 
‘ness that to an lishman 
erties sh Inndlords also are not alt arcltogetian toe tl 
recline aay" ‘Tenants and a oe too oie 
ful ane her mig me rapier ‘of the! ual 
| yak gore: uring: 
ie sang’ isto ‘unfriendliness, and sometimes even open 
jucstions, owing chiefly to the dual tenure, area 
at ease in Ireland, and scheming agitators make A 
| chief business to excite the uninstructed peasantry into 
(state of mixed rebellion and dishonesty; and so to keep nai 
(es'axmeons of urging on their further schomes of Sega 


Pala the eyes of certain’ solvent tenants the’ League: Plan has 
‘one especial merit, If successful it would gain for them 
saving of their ¢oifortable: balance nt the Wank, or 
of bank notes in ‘the thatch 7’ A chobd cise Maange 
ants are to be sufficiently ralieved th 

\the same percentage of abatement, receive a perfectly 

(gratuitous allowance ; and the Plan of equally 
(febate given to all must thus be curiously ‘agqasale Bat 
(this againis Irish. The people are like rehire athe lay 
ee looks fairy preg moment that is all they 
eate for. a lp 
© The equal, * fair? and indisorinaaatiag’ of favours is in 
Lethe’ rived, established plan. je times of famine 
and) distress, when’ help’ mire ireland, it is asked) for, or 
shy am a pore set prettier t 
a class, notismall, whose is it 
aes, who by studious deceit and A 
ee ‘and threats, all cariously connived: 
ares neighbours, can obtain ‘a share of the restricted 
BeaAed es ty cyateceticliy ee Re pEan a ci 
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In the Liberal party, Mr. Gladstone's recent policy 
show, that ri; En wrong tern tat fo pie ee 
ae heen convertible: Thus, when at Leeds some few 

as a Unionist, Mr. Gladstone told his 
pre that ta ‘ough in America the an were pab- 


lishing lit hich 
reputed the doin of of Lis porte Ths ‘This was very wrong of 


afllicted, and his indignation was aroused. But with Mr. Glad- 
“ated ee is hc oped i ae t of a man to do, that be 
lo At ls I, in bis own sanguine way, to 
Liberal majority sufficient to outvote the ria Shee Le 
-servatives combined ; but now he has joined forces with the men 
en aline at and treason he had formerly denounced. 
becom’ their” Irietd, their drudge in Patliament, ond 
Pagal ally. He kas no word to say in condemnation 
of their plan of terror and embezzlement ; but he accounts for it 
teeter tbat a aimlliriy fractinlont pry pou Gaeclarby taney 
leader, who was formerly denounced as an associate or fellow= 
worker with assassins, had not been accepted by the House. 
| ea EB: public men are valued very feel according to 
of their admirers, of the men whom they ly 
| ‘The followers of Messrs. Patrick Ford and 
‘ Daniel Curley, J. G. Biggar and James Carey, Churles 
and Joseph Brady, were of course well 
y and Mr, Gladstone with great perspicuity 
told us—when he hoped to do without ‘their aid— 
‘of their designs of rapine and dismemberment. The con- 
“nection of the Irish jiamentary leaders and their 
“subordinates with schemes and acts of cruelty and ae of 
‘the most revolting kinds has been clearly proved, as one 
see, in the small pamphlet on* ellism and 41 Cuimies 
>] by the ‘Times’ newspaper. Mr. Gladstone now 
“ the instructions of that portion of the lovely ip 
‘that were not hanged; and must be estimated in sieciaee 
“with his new position and relationship, It is a aoe dise 
ee tenitle debasement for a man who thrice has been 
inister. At his age men of wisdom sek pay 
contentious spirits, to be moderators among men, to 
influence for union and for mutual oxtenratond lis 
that, when near the end of bis career, the former 
has by ‘impulse,’ and without judicious thought 
‘be tentative discussion, placed himself in violent eae 
‘the intellectual power and the independent culture of t! 
Mis position at the tail of the rebellious group in 


re 





























shapes than ests : a ree 
preci ‘ition for which those who are his present col 
pea nasderatied f him at Leeds, ‘i 
~The members of his who made such foolish 
baste to be converted when they found that Mr. Gladstone bad 
entirely changed his mind, have hardly saved their ions. 
‘one of ‘them is lowered, some indeed most 
esteem, ‘There are, of course, distinctions; and. 
is a serious, trustworthy gentleman, whom few would 
ib to blame. Bat asa contrast, not qui 
William Hi i 


therefore, 


bits 


ays outraged. by the 


‘ion of such sympathy, however passive, with injustice,» 


? 
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constant sapnomenis on polit 
wi 18 Pp) 
"ibe politi.’ ‘Theos 
sectional and pes fe 
chief subj conten, records. The obstructive tactics 
of the members in the British Parliament continue the his- 
torical disease ; they are « local phase of the disorder, and result 
Sones at lorie oa oa els een 
3 wl to ol 
recone Parliament, and to keep them there. Thus the 
chief tendency of Irish agitation has been to degrade the public 
ee cory conr ot the may te to me the: 
jome Rule especial jugnant to the senti- 
a ery 
wi ‘unit is im- 
rare ett our abundant cheap news we hear much 
more formerly of the disorders there; but those who still 
remember the condition of the country fifty ago can tell of 
thong far more abundant and more terrible than now.* But 





the country is advancing, yet the advance, save in the 


| 
of Ireland, is slow ; and neither legislative ind 
| which would be sheer foolish re i ean 
of the dual ownerships, which would be perfect wisdom, would 
do all the expected, necessary good. ‘There may be very reat 
‘ish, 
in 





improvement in the state of Ireland, and yet many of the 
would be aria aM arta len aoc 
everything respectin, tion, still a propor~ 
| tion of ee people eld cuveain Bat hostile cone 16 Expat 
_ Por this reason, that in England we are stronger, richer, and in 
‘moat things better off Wan tested 
| We are unable to notice all the iinportant works placed at the 
bead of the t artis but we would call particular atten- 
tion to Professor Dicey's very clear, convincing statement of 
* England's Case against Home Rule” The substance of the 
book has been republished for more general circulation under 
the title, *Why England maintains the Union.’ Mr. Dicey 





ment ‘without any a) 1 to. judice, ion, or sentiment, 
and with the ealacae tad Som wilah a golentitig constita~ 


= *Dueapyc:, Stare ov Tuetaxn—At Iongth tho atate of Invland appesrs to 
érloken tho minds of cur ralers with nwo: and eoersive mensures art 
to Be in contemplation for limediate udoption.’—Kentish Paper, January 24, 


tionslist 





= 











matter, An alliance ‘Franco and Ircland would-no doubt be 
help to. France in attacking us.’ deat . as ik 
we in ¥ 

Such are the it ents: Home Rule.\But while: 


them in all oat mbna tire et 
determination 


in mn 

3 and prelate peace a only; orstins mailyiie 
fiat: ‘newspapers and talk, bat ‘a detailed and 
practical acquaintance with reat y With) the: economical 
and ‘social, ethical and intellectusl tion of they ley tied) 
with the nature and the Hae ety idiaien soils 


instead of harming one another, iv 
| Phe Irish are untrained, and have for ‘Sictartiaalonrs smpeasat 





selves: 
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It the al interesting and informing book, the vade meenm of 
ly visitor to Ireland; and itclearly tends to hopefalness. 
‘thing needed is a set of economic maya 


greater 

teil acne mich gr a ay te 

enltivated in various ways, but are now left waste, and, were 

the land free, might, with judicious industry and moderate 

as retarn a satisfactory commercial interest on the outla) 
Bat while the system of divided bate 223 continues, with 
2S okie teeta and with little sympath re none, between 


and the tenant, 3a ea provement are 
inpoosbl A perfect agricult survey Fie Titel ry = 
field, enclosure, moor, and bog should be delineat 
plan and section, and a report should te alfcad leseribing 
generally what labour and material is required to bring eac! 
plot into remuncrative cultivation, and sist out what culture 
would be most appropriate and peel x ere would be the 
first step towards a practical knowledge of the eae made 
| directly on the land, the base of Ireland's prosperi Unless 
the Tand i is thoroughly examined, and its quality an ‘neoobsary 
treatment are well understood in practical detail, but little 
| scan be expected, and no hope should be held out or eatertained 
of any prompt and sound improvement, 
This survey should be made immediately for a considerable 
part of Connaught und of Munster, where uncultivated land, 
| aid Inbour fit for cultivating land, are similarly plentiful. 
Two things indeed are wanting—will, and interest, ie put labour 
oa the Jand. In Connaught agriculture is contemptible, and 
the Len ‘of cultivation is most wastefully restricted. The male 
Population is sufficient to farm twice the extent of land that is 


Ltige 


tin a state of quasi-cultivation, and to do it twice as 
_ Where in the world besides could there be found a field 
Of yok. two acres, cropped in precise equality with oats and 
Weeds, and a cow, at mid-day, standing in the midst; the pro- 
above, upon the bank, sitting, like his Majesty in 
's great ‘sofa’ picture, and with much contentment 
Seing out y) creation, caring for nothing but ‘to live at 

Si, sceiiot bound to think.’ Such a scene is vory 
| of Western Ireland ; and the object of all those who wish well 
| 10 the nation should be to disturb and end the farmer's reverie. 
| Mi beyond his farm there lies a waste of and in woeful need of 
‘ivation, might he not be induced to undertake the recla~ 

Vol. 164. —No. 928. 2P 
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ery once ae the cor lly, 
beers ing paiey pes 
Rae eterooaltae ct Re elaerat eeerte Ireland 
[Beviercone acct rens oe io wen at lest 08 
acre for thirty years; a net gain to 
midrdl and thirty mlions ster aaa 
as building, the deficiency and costliness of woodwork 
ee ‘Two centuries ago, when Et agriculturists 
| slide steerhl gait) level in their house 








Laser riecaalbes Dee totes a 
wood; and there were wooden to 
oma, whic 


Doors and casement 
made, 










ht nae limo-whitiag is 
er 3 Heastiys limestone is abu 
i further information of immensely more import- 
e the peasantry of Ireland than the schemes of Messrs, 
c SSE eeatiperee by ‘the masses.” After 
the great want of Ireland is abundent wood and 
by aid of tee two simple articles the first advance of 
7 ntry towards contemporary civilization must be made. 
hiet remedy for the unwholesome lack i ae Hay ps 
n form of railway business throughout the 
ction of light tramways on the main high roads. The 
fies should be amalgamated under one cae 
guarantee of the present rate of dividend, 
iat fered might then be lowered by at least a third, with 
profit, There should also be new cross lines, and 
s) more particularly in the west of Ireland; so that 
d lime, and tiles, and drain-pipes, the first ites of 
altare, and Indian meal, the best and cheapest food, may 
ined within an hour's carriage of each town and farm in 


, £0 that both for passengers and much 
cost of transfer may be saved. 

ie tolls « lamentable tale of idleness, of want of 
and resource, and of neglected nitios ; but 


“ fant die reraltof the Union. he di ce began some 
ewenky 
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Ls sofa pec pe cet bed 

ep ei inoue enh rt 

5 been int as 4 
ty besoedes 


= ea ae qo it ke the for 
ae Hips perty, government. 
a eevee alee ‘met by the bullet and 


I eee ance xa eee 
than his hist tin he front ly an te 

gal, should share the prosperity they haye not ‘are 
specious propositions, engerly listened to by those whom they 
Promise to benefit. They afford ver} sa hla ie ee 


Gee detooene whens than in clear understand- 
“pg aay who wish to excite the multitude rather 
than to instruct 


On epee invasion of the right of 

ty is fon the benefit of the poor. Tees er 
reverse, is not the privilege of the strong; it 

the protection of the weak. T! Tass acman hog, 26° Be. in 

the more important it i¢ to him that it should be 

ale” ‘Nothing likely to occur at this day is 90 much to be 

aaa ean. tbe Festi) oy Morac ae 

peeesesesie ies U1) ie lines: personal con 

Elst oat eae to make war upon another,’ 

Me Ghadstone will perhaps take notice that “The man who 


ae Sener ee if he attampted to set up 
worst form of despotism with which humanity was ever 
| And because Mr. Gladstone has done this, bis power 
paralyzed. We do not ») for Lord Hartington, or for 
‘berlain, or others of the foremost rank, but we believe 
that the immense majority of Liberal Unionists will not in any 
case, rejoin the Liberal party while Mr. Gladstone is isheinen 

for place and power, And this not only on account of his 
Babevetatist policy, but! becaude of, Bie: npriacipied Will 
igate endeavour to set what he calls «the aa in an- 
to. ‘the classes,’ as he denominates the voters who 

him and his new American allies. 

A word are abe reipeaa eae cea is casicr 
concedes jisarm jagogue by mitigating pas 
make up his moterial ent ‘sito refute him before the 
he has his sway. It is not ey necessary or 
to push even just claims to their And hie 
counsel comes from no proprietor of Irish |, or from 
unaympathining, 
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and isa law unto himself? In we are not particular! 


effective fetal nine Thus trade and commerce, 

abundantly polluted, become possible; and on the whole the 
people do advance in . In Ireland such 
advance can hardly be until the people, notwithstanding what 
is called their moral sense, submit to both ‘superior’ and 
*inferior® law ; and patiently, like other wait until the 
‘errors in the law can be j 


Why aboald we then by foolish Land Acts, added to the 
similarly foolieh Irish custome about land, continually tempt the 


le ad England and of Ireland should be led to understand 
how needful for their own continued happiness and safety is 
the rule of Inw, that they may view coercion as a blessing, not 
curse. A child that handles fire gets burnt, that is coercion ; 
but the coercion saves the infant’s life, that is blessing. And 
fn Ireland, where the tion is in statu puerili, suitable 
coercion of a quite inexorable sort is now much needed. Until 

coercion is applied, and dual tenure is in process of 
extinction, England ought herself to be coerced, and not al- 
lowed to leave the Trish in their evil case. Tho first remedy is 
not, however, to be found in Acts of Parliament. Honourable 
members sit in Parliament waiting for wisdom, which they 
have been most particularly told that they must ‘seck’ for, 
Why not abandon the continuous war of words, and go and 
Ready: Iceland: Before. they. lepitiate. for. Ireland, iey! than 
may tell the le whom they represent what they have found, 
And reasonable Englishmen, when they have learnt to under= 
stand the question both of moral right and law, would encourage 
honourable members not to be alarmed at a mere word ; but fo 
accept coercion as the backbone of the Ten a 
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country, that the popular decision might be one of judgment on 
full information. That some few hundred sabi ‘not par- 


ticularly wise, should have the right to alter, in their ignorance, 
the constitution of the British Empire, because one of them is 
voluble, is a strange notion ; that is the contention now 
‘of so-called Liberals. At one restless, vain man's bidding, th 
Beene 0 Cones Spo: the auasioe, ste. use Wire) Ole ‘s 
own ion, *t) of form ‘that 
Gpesmlfee dovot enieestasd? a 

Mr. Gladstone’s judgment often fails; and multitudes who 
fare not statesmen can yet form a practical opinion of that 
element of Mr. Gladstone's mind which is ly important 
in his sphere. We all can read the articles on various themes 
that he has published; and those best acquainted with the 
Se that he treats of testify to his peculiar want of judgment, 

reject and ridicule his doctrines and conceits. Such 
whimseys are not panen in his work in Parliament; but there 
iso method in them. In his Reform Bill be was careful to 
increase the voting power in rtion to the distance from 
St. Stephens, since the home constituencies would have superior 
social influence in Parliament. This was the excuse. The 
xeazon was that Londoncrs were nenr, and well informed, and 
had already judged the Prime Minister and bis works. The 
Trish were far off and ignorant, and so would hail him for his 
revolutionary schemes, and bis unprincipled verbosity. 

In character and feeling Mr. Gladstone is a1 nous, 
With courage greater than most men, he has the cmotion and 
impulsiveness of women; and to this unusual combination of 
two qualities, together wide as humanity, his curious popularit 
is due. Men admire the courage, and they sympathize wi 
the emotion. The one attracts , and the other captivates 
them ; and they think his energy is earnestness, because he has 
a solemn manner, meant to hide his conscious want of dignified 
seserve. He has the failings of his qualities, aa is arrogant 
and vain, His umption in ing to his 
feitiatEloceaof Comacus, op his mace rejection te alate 
offhand the Constitution of the British nation, since he bad 
a few months back a reverie or dream of some sort that had 
made him see the American and Irish conspiracy for rapine 
and dismemberment as something entirely opposite to what 
he had himself recently described them, is a fi of his 
peculinr turn of mind, Such instability is the antithesis of 
statesimanship; and it denotes a fatal lack of that cali eey 

le and 
lent 








‘ering patience and endurance that is so essential fora 
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With: 
obey al repent an reer re 
i Stthe Faitiol i tern and example for the too-adhesive 
eee 
makes men. at asa 
Sie, ‘or of investment. — oe Treland to be 





Fisity of fenaire; Me a a aldo: juce rent, has been 
z Mfocikreland me ‘be inadequate for’ ihe 
be of ame "en rm ae employ: must 
eeetasee extended ration of waste | great 
oe in the character of ey 3 arene 


Pigeon sibly, 
aome « ion; and if these things are all carried out with a 
Breet banovtoy cclond: Srcleersiiceds et one by English 
‘hesitation than in by Trish ‘agitation—Ireland : will soon’ becomé 
industrious, a1 ee and wealthy. "There is ‘is cexiently 
ope for ren. 


party fights and faction fights, as ‘some 

kristen baked assoc mostly things of history; and 

‘their present petty tribalism—which they do not i ect 
whe te peopl have pow perity, and aré relieved re- 
hension, be forgotten. “We, in ooo 
‘vanities; Kent is tives and the counties used, friendly 
wiphites) Bote soa ar 
to him 
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power of issuing a warrant against any person ‘reasonably 


certain offences. adds Lord Grey:— 


Ged ponitasess of geinconent on way san We eee tek 
‘iahment of irmpri on man 
for crimes of which he could be Sat, be guilty, but fase 
“reasonably suspected.” Thus whilo former Acts had for th 
‘object the prevention of offoncos, as ix stated in tho proamblos 
some of ther, the Act of 1881 pepe ds sry for men being 
in prison, not to guard sgainst danger from what they might do if at 
Targe, a ‘what they might be suspected to have 
already —that is to say, tho mosaure was penal, not procautionary.’ 
Tn consequence of this power more than a thousand persons, 
including Mr, Parnell and other Members of Parliament, wore 
shut wp in prison for several months without being brought to 
trial for any offence, Even Mr, Gladstone's second Coercion 
‘Act, passed in the following year, gave the Executive more exten 
sive powers than are conferred by the Bill of the present Govern- 
ment, It is true, that that Act was passed for only a limited 
time ; but this was its chief defect, i gave rise to the political 
complications of 1895, from the results of which we are now 
suffering. A chief merit of the present Bill is in its resolute 
continuance. This all can understand, and all wise people will 
approve. Bnt very few can comprehend the legal niceties of 
its details; and on the ample power of these details to crush 
the spirit of disorder depends the existence of the Government 
and of the Union. The Bill should therefore be examined with 
the utmost care, to make it overwhelmingly sufficient. Mr. 
Gladstone's wild expletives in denunciation of the Bill appear 
to show that this sufficiency has been provided for: in his 
‘excessive irritation there is ground for public hope; and this 
hope must not be disappointed, 


tao, 
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